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CHINESE LOSS AND GAIN 


ENERAL VAN FLEET’S spirited pursuit of the 
broken Chinese armies is gradually being slowed 
down, partly by resistance from their North Korean 
allies. Fairly large numbers of prisoners have 

been taken, but they can be counted, it seems, in thousands 
rather than in tens of thousands, and though the Chinese 
forces who launched their last offensive are demoralised 
and in confusion, they have not been altogether liquidated. 
There are also considerable bodies of fresh troops who may 
be committed against the Eighth Army, which is now well north 
of the 38th Parallel along the whole of its front. When an army 
is defeated its administration always breaks down to a certain 
extent, but the testimony of prisoners (of whom a high pro- 
portion have no idea what the war is about) indicates that the 
Chinese supply position is completely chaotic in some sectors. 
It is impossible to resist the belief that only a remarkable mixture 
of stupidity and conceit at the highest level in Peking can 
explain China’s continued pursuit of a policy of intervention in 
Korea. She has already sacrificed many hundreds of thousands 
of her soldiers in an adventure which (it must now be plain to 
her) can only bring her further and even heavier losses. Mao 
Ise-tung may well be reluctant to face the domestic problems 
of resettling the surviving veterans of so disastrous a campaign 
in a country where, partly as a result of the war, discontent 
is breeding more and more repression (and, of course, vice versa). 
But the only sane course open to him is—and has been for some 
time—to withdraw his “ volunteers ” from Korea. In some situa- 
tions there is a lot to be said for not knowing when you are 
beaten ; but this is not one of them. 


The Fate of Tibet 

The Tibetan delegation which reached Peking about a month 
ago to discuss the terms of a settlement took with it the minimum 
of bargaining-power ; and such details of the Chinese-Tibetan 
agreement as have been published make it clear that China has 
got everything she wanted, and got it cheap. A Chinese 
~ military and administrative commission and military area head- 
quarters ” are to be set up in Tibet, presumably at Lhasa. The 
Tibet an forces are to be reorganised and embodied in the Chinese 

“liberation army,” and unspecified “ imperialist influences ” are 
to be wiped out. This means that Tibet will become a puppet 
state, dominated by a Chinese garrison and squeezed by Chinese 
officials. The Panchen Lama—a pawn of Peking, just as the 


last Panchen Lama was a pawn of Nanking—appears to have 
been promoted, at any rate on paper, to a position of spiritual 
seniority over the Dalai Lama, an opportunist arrangement whose 
long-term results may prove of dubious value. The whole trans- 
action has a shabby air ; and its only redeeming feature lies in 
the somewhat negative fact that the extinction of Tibetan 
liberties, though accomplished by military aggression, was not 
preceded by widespread bloodshed and devastation. Chinese 
control over the country is not likely, owing to the poorness of 
communications, to become quickly effective. Because of lan- 
guage difficulties, it will have to be exerted mainly through 
renegade Tibetans, and it will probably be on these that the 
nation’s resentment will be focused. That resentment is not, 
however, likely to find any effective expression. For the time 
being, at any rate, Tibet is far in the dark. 


The Soldiers Against MacArthur 


Despite Admiral Sherman’s support for the idea of a naval 
blockade of China, it becomes increasingly difficult to see how 
the Republican Senators can salvage anything from the wreck 
which has been made of Genral MacArthur’s case by the 
military witnesses before the combined Senate Armed Services 
and Foreign Relations Committee. After the Defence Secretary, 
Mr. Marshall, and the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General Bradley, with their unemphatic but convincing testimony 
that the MacArthur policy would have increased greatly the risk 
of a world war, came the Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, General 
Collins, and the Air Force Chief of Staff, General Vandenberg, 
to expose the military weaknesses of that policy and to produce 
the damning fact that in the critical phase of the advance to the 
Yalu, General MacArthur deliberately ignored official policy by 
taking American troops right up to the frontier. After so many 
weeks of trying to maintain public enthusiasm for a General w ho‘ 
wanted to attack China with an American air force which was 
too small to take the strain of a long war, and at the risk of 
bringing in the Russians with an air force which, in both numbers 
and “quality of machines, will take a long time to overhaul, the 
Republican Senators can hardly be said to be flagging. Not 
having been handicapped by any undue regard for facts or proba- 
bilities at the outset, they are unlikely to allow such things to 
embarrass them now. It is more likely that they will turn with 
added ferocity to what Senator Hickenlooper has called the 
political side—meaning Mr. Acheson. The fact is, of course, 
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that most of the political issues relevant to the Korean war 
have been disposed of in the course of the evidence given by 
Mr. Marshall. What Senator Hickenlooper and his friands are 
concerned with is another war, in which Washington is the battle- 
field, the enemy is the President of the United States and the 
prize is a Republican victory at the 1952 elections. 


Malan v. Malan 


The fact that the South African Prime Minister and the ex- 
airman who is so successfully organising opposition to the Prime 
Minister’s apartheid policy bear the same surname lends a cer- 
tain piquancy to the collision between the two. In Capetown 
on Monday the collision was literal, a considerable number of 
casualties resulting from a clash between police and onlookers— 
not, it would appear, the actual demonstrators, who seem to 
have acted in a completely orderly fashion. Previous demon- 
strations against the apartheid legislation have taken place in 
Johannesburg and other cities, but at Capetown Group Captain 
Malan achieved a success beyond any that had marked his pre- 
vious efforts, the obvious sympathy of the crowd with the proces- 
sion of ex-servicemen creating a situation which Ministers can 
manifestly not ignore. The extent to which feelings were stirred 
was demonstrated in the House of Assembly on Tuesday, when 
an enquiry into the previous day’s rioting was demanded and 
refused. That a measure constitutionally passed b:’ Parliament 
(though in this case the constitutionality is very much in ques- 
tion) should be resisted by resort to public disorder would be 
deplorable. But Monday’s disorder was essentially incidental. 
What has been most impressive about the ex-servicemen’s 
demonstrations has been their extreme orderliness. Public 
opinion has been expressing itself in the only way it can. 
Ministers who choose to ignore the manifestations must bear 
responsibility for their obduracy. It must not be forgotten that 
though Dr. Malan secured a majority of seats at the last election 
he did not secure a majority of votes ; and all the indications 
are that he would secure fewer today than he did then. 


Tshekedi Khama’s Banishment 

Neither the decision the Secretary for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions has reached regarding the domicile of Tshekedi Khama, 
till lately the Ruling Chief of the Bamangwato tribe in Bechuana- 
land, nor the reasons he has given for it, can be considered 
satisfactory. Whatever may be said of the exclusion of Seretse 
Khama and his English wife from Bechuanaland for five years, 
there is neither logic nor justice in applying the same treatment 
to his uncle, Tshekedi Khama, against whom no offence of 
any kind has been charged. While the uncle, who has, in full 
accordance with tribal law, been acting as Ruling Chief pending 
his nephew's succession, is avowedly opposed to the idea of 
a white woman’s son (should there be one) becoming Chief in 
due time, he repudiates any idea of political rivalry with Seretse, 
with whom he is in fact on good terms, and has in a letter to 
the Secretary of State disavowed in the most explicit language 
any claim to the Chieftainship. He is asking two things—that 
he be allowed to return to his home to look after his extensive 
ranching interests, and that a commission be appointed to 
enquire into the whole question of the administration of 
Bechuanaland. For the second there appears to be considerable 
ground. As to the former, Mr. Gordon Walker, advised pre- 
sumably by officials on the spot, is convinced that the mere 
presence of Tshekedi in Bamangwato territory, even as a private 
citizen, would lead to faction and disturbance. No facts are 
adduced to substantiate this assumption, and it seems a flimsy 
foundation for an act which runs counter to all British ideas of 
freedom and justice. The whole question must be discussed in 
Parliament. It calls for serious consideration by men of all 
parties who, while recognising that freedom must in rare cases 
be abridged, will countenance no unjust or unnecessary 
abridgement. 
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The Italian Indicator 


The parties who by common consent agreed that the Italian 
local government elections, the first batch of which took place in 
north and central Italy at the week-end, were to be of Major 
national significance must find themselves a little puzzled at 
the moment. The Prime Minister, Signor de Gasperi, has him. 
self led the way in emphasising the importance of the elections 
but his party, the Christian Democrats, have lost votes every. 
where. The Communists, whose performance has naturally 
been watched very closely, have lost control of Genoa and 
Venice, and a great deal has been made of this set-back : but 
the other parties have still to digest the fact that the Communist 
vote was higher than at the national elections of 1948. The 
democratic parties—Christian Democrats, Social Democrats and 
Republicans—have generally reduced Communist power in the 
municipal and provincial councils, but they owe most of this 
success to their decision to work together as a block. For the rest, 
anyone who wants to attach deep significance to the fact that 
both the Liberals and the Neo-Fascists considerably increased 
their votes is free to do so. But the very inconclusiveness of 
the voting on Sunday and Monday may serve to attract more 
attention to the second instalment, in north and central Italy, 
on June 10th, and the third, in Rome and the south, later in 
the year. In the spring of 1948 the Italian people gave great 
encouragement to the free world by stopping the Communist 
advance at a general election. They have an opportunity to drive 
home in 1951 the further lesson that Communists can only be 
kept in check by constant vigilance and democratic unity. 


Lament for Lorry Drivers 


The dispute which brought out over 13,000 lorry drivers in 
a strike against the decision of the Road Haulage Executive 
to expand the system of mobile patrols conforms to a pattern 
which is becoming monotonous. The Executive, having for- 
feited the advantages of direct contact between employer and 
employed which exist in smaller organisations, can only solve 
the problem of supervision by further extending its bureaucratic 
apparatus. The Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
having become the Jargest trade union in the world, finds diffi- 
culty in keeping its members informed of the action which it 
takes on their behalf. The men, cut off from genuine under- 
standing on both sides, take the law into their own hands and 
strike. It is still not clear whether the increase in the number 
of inspectors, whose task is said to be the assistance and super- 
vision of drivers on the road, is really necessary. The men 
clearly do not want the assistance and resent the supervision. 
And indeed, unless most of the 40,000 drivers employed by the 
Road Haulage Executive are reasonably honest and efficient 
the system will not work at all. Unless pilferage, unauthorised 
journeys and other serious irregularities—the authorities deny 
the accusation that they are concerned with spying on petty 
offenders—are on a considerable scale the expense of increasing 
the patrols will not be justified. If the best is to be made of a 
bad job the facts must first be established. Then the men must 
be told those facts. It is a significant comment on the situation 
that this last step was so long delayed. But none of these 
improvements will remove the roots of the trouble, which have 
long been known to economists as the diseconomies of large-scale 
operation. 


The Health Centre Mirage 


When the National Health Service Bill was being discussed 
in the House of Commons the section of it which aroused most 
interest and approval was that providing for the creation of health 
centres, where a number of doctors could work together with 
all the necessary technical and secretarial equipment. The Bill 
became law in 1946, but no single health centre of the type 
contemplated is yet in existence. It is well, therefore, that the 
Central Health Services Council should have devoted a con- 
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siderable part of its report for 1950, published this week, to 
an examination of the health centre problem and the elabora- 
tion of both long-term and short-term plans for the construction 
of such centres. (The general urgency of the problem is demon- 
strated by Dr. Somerville Hastings on a later page of this issue.) 
The long-term plan must unfortunately, for economic reasons, 
remain in the clouds for some time, but it is of the first import- 
ance that the new housing estates which are taking shape should 
be equipped with health centres from the outset, and that, if only 
for the purposes of experiment and comparison, some centres 
should be constructed (or, at the worst, adapted from existing 
buildings) in certain industrial and other areas. It is, of course, 
as Dr. Somerville Hastings points out, a question not merely 
of bricks and mortar, but of medical co-operation, and not all 
doctors appear to favour health centres, though the medical 
profession as a whole theoretically does. One centre on com- 
prehensive lines is under construction in Stoke Newington. 
While that is in one sense better than nothing, in another sense 
it is worse, for it may result in the health centre principle being 
appraised and criticised on the basis of a single example. What 
is needed is the early provision of enough centres, sufficiently 
individual in character, to enable practical conclusions to be 
drawn from this operation. And the need is really urgent. 


Nationalisation The Leveller 

The function, normally reserved to death, of making all 
equal in dust and ashes, has lately been usurped in part by the 
nationalised industries. But there cannot have been many more 
depressing examples of the impartial destruction wrought by 
the new leveller than the sweeping away of the co-partnership 
scheme which worked successfully for over sixty years in the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. This scheme, originally 
introduced in an attempt to prevent™the recurrence of a disas- 
trous strike, worked so well that by 1946 the employees of the 
Company held over £3,000,000 of its stock. They also nominated 
three of its nine directors, and set an example of harmonious 
relations with their employers. But the scheme did not fit into 
the plan of nationalisation, and so it was ended. Lord 
Macdonald of Gwaenysgor pointed out during the Lords’ debate 
on the subject on Tuesday, that the Gas Council, in consultation 
with the trade unions, did not recommend its continuance. 
“That,” he said, “is the only reason why the co-partnership 
scheme has been discontinued.” And that, he appears to have 
thought, was enough. All the practical advantages of the scheme 
were as nothing to those Socialist Peers to whom the word of 
the Gas Council is the last word. All the richness of variety, 
so insistently put forward in the Festival orations and exhibi- 
tions as part of the very essence of Britain, was turned aside. 
Lord Macdonald pinned his faith not to the national genius but 
to the National and Area Joint Industrial Councils and the 
National and Area Joint Council for Gas Staffs (one of which 
is actually working), and to Section 57 of the Gas Act. There 
was something symbolic in the fact that the Government was 
defeated on this issue, raised by Lord Cecil of Chelwood, on the 
day that the House of Lords returned to its proper Chamber. 





MAKING ENDS MEET 


The pound today is worth 10s. 2d. as compared with 1939. 
Some middle-class salaries have risen, some have not. Very 
many people are living on fixed incomes. How do they manage ? 
Where does the shoe pinch most? What economies are 
possible, and at what sacrifice ? With a view to securing evidence 
from which some conclusion may be drawn the SPECTATOR 
has arranged for a series of articles in which a retired headmaster, 
an architect's wife, a clergyman, a civil servant and an author 
will give some details of their own family budgets and the 
adjustments they have made, successfully or otherwise, to 
increasingly stringent circumstances. The first article will appear 
next week. In a concluding article Walter Taplin will review 
and sum up the series. 


AT WESTMINSTER 


HE House of Commons reassembled on Tuesday after 

a remarkably quiet recess. A sudden political peace 

descended with the adjournment at Whitsuntide—which 
was hardly what was to be expected after the way the two sides 
had been scalping each other in the House. Recesses are: 
usually occasions for transferring controversy from Westminster 
to the platform, and Labour has been rather more accustomed 
than the Conservatives to devoting Whitsuntide to drubbing the 
enemy. Labour’s restraint is involuntary. It is the measure 
of the confusion in which the party stands at the moment. It 
does not know where it is going and is afflicted with that sinking 
feeling that comes to a party that believes itself to be out of 
favour with the electors. Now the urgent cry is for “new 
thinking,” and that irresistibly conjures up visions of Fabian 
researchers with betowelled heads thinking up a new doctrine 
to practise on society, nationalisation having been a disappoint- 
ment. 

* * * * 

Some hardy Left-Wingers, not waiting for the results of these 
cerebrations, are_ quite settled in their own minds that what 
is needed is more Socialism. A few are for the Syndicalist road. 
Mr. Morrison and his consolidators will need to be on their 
toes if they are to hold the ground won at Dorking. However, 
now they have got one of the acknowledged thinkers of the 
party to throw his shield over them. He happens, too, to be 
a Minister, Mr. Gordon-Walker, Secretary for Commonwealth 
Relations and a former Oxford don. He has written a philoso- 
phical work on Liberty and he finds in social democracy as 
now finally fulfilled in Great Britain in this year of grace the 
perfect middle term between anarchic individualism and 
tyrannical collectivism. At least, that is how the Socialist 
intellectuals of the Left are interpreting his treatise and they 
shrug him off as lost to the consolidators. Consolidation is 
being given a philosophic sanction. 

* * * * 

Watching Mr. Attlee diligently doodling on his Order Paper 
on Tuesday one could not help wondering where the Leader 
of the Labour Party is expecting to be led as the result of the 
“new thinking.” For the moment Mr. Bevan merely hovers 
on the skirts of Parliament. He is seen intermittently at the 
Bar, but only for a short space. He figured there on Tuesday 
for just so long as it took Mr. Morrison to make his statement 
on Persia and then he was off. Mr. Harold Wilson has adopted 
this “ let’s pop in and see how the old firm is getting on” habit. 
He, too, had a brief appearance at the Bar on Tuesday. He 
gives the impression of being isolated. His resignation is more 
unaccountable than ever today. 

* * * . 

Mr. Morrison’s statement on Persia, with its renewed under- 
taking to negotiate a settlement embracing nationalisation, other 
things being satisfactory, had to be left where it was. There 
was no missing the sudden warmth with which Mr. Churchill 
responded to the show of firmness when Mr. Morrison assured 
Mr. Somerset de Chair that the Government would protect 
British lives. In the upper House Lord Salisbury missed this 
touch of firmness in the Government’s attitude, but Lord 
Henderson, the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, could not 
move outside the four corners of the identical statement. Lord 
Salisbury dreads even giving the appearance of weakness, but 
if he had heard Mr. Morrison he might have been reassured. 

* * * 7 


Mr. Morrison, as you might say, has not yet run himself in 
as Foreign Secretary. He has not acquired that firm control 
of the tongue so essential in a Foreign Secretary. Ernest Bevin 
might not always be master of his syntax, but he was invariably 
master of his tongue, and neither Salisbury nor Grey nor Curzon 
could have had a deeper sense of the importance of a Foreign 
Secretary's lightest word H. B. 
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NEW PATTERN FOR OIL 


R. MORRISON had little fresh light to shed on the 

Persian situation when he spoke in the House of 

Commons on Tuesday. He repeated the Government's 
desire to settle the dispute by negotiation ; he made explicit our 
willingness to “ consider a settlement which would involve some 
form of nationalisation,” and, in answer to a Conservative ques- 
tioner, he agreed that “ we have every right, and indeed the duty, 
to protect British lives.” And he refused to accept the 
Persian Government’s arbitrary unilateral action. These 
general principles are all right as far as they go, but 
they do not go very far. We have been complaining 
with justice that the Persians give no precise meaning 
to their phrases; what do they mean by nationalisation, for 
example, or by compensation? Nobody knows. But Mr. 
Morrison is hardly more precise. Does the expression “ some 
form of nationalisation” merely concede a principle, or does 
it represent some precise plan which we are prepared to bring 
forward at an opportune moment ? And does the determination 
to protect British lives imply the possible use of troops in 
Abadan ? If the protection of life is the Government’s main 
concern, would not a progressive policy of evacuation be more 
effective ? Perhaps it is argued that no precision can be given 
to our policy until the hoped-for process of negotiation is begun. 
But it must be remembered that Mr. Morrison has already stated 
that we will not negotiate under duress. Are we still under 
duress, and, if we are not, at what precise moment did we emerge 
from this state ? 

It is, of course, important that we should be prepared for 
negotiations at any time and under almost any conditions, and 
that our preparations should include an exact estimate of how 
much we are prepared to sacrifice. For sacrifices in many direc- 
tions will be expected from the Government and the Company 
—sacrifices of pride, cash, efficiency and security. These will 
be well worth making if they prevent a disaster, such as the 
disintegration of Persian economy or the drying up of Persian 
oil. Clearly some of the sacrifices should be easier than others ; 
we should be able to yield more pride than security, and more 
cash than efficiency. But all these sacrifices should by now have 
been embodied in a detailed scheme for the future conduct of 
the Persian oil industry, which we believe to be one that will 
work and that the Persians will accept. The only indication 
that has so far been made of the lines along which the British 
Government is thinking was contained in Mr. Morrison’s state- 
ment in the House of Commons on May Ist. He then outlined 
a plan which had been suggested to Dr. Mossadaq’s predecessor, 
Mr. Hussein Ala ; this plan “ provided_for the transfer of the 
Company’s operations in Persia to a new British company, on 
the board of which the Persian Government would be repre- 
sented ; for a progressive increase in the already very great 
proportion of Persians employed by the Company throughout its 
operations ; and for equal sharing of the profits of these opera- 
tions between the Persian Government and the new company.” 

It was probably just as well that Mr. Hussein Ala’s Govern- 
ment fell before these highly unimaginative proposals had 
attracted any attention. By suggesting that the old company 
should be replaced by a new one, also British, Mr. Morrison 
showed that the Government had missed the point of the whole 
dispute ; by recommending that more Persians should be 
employed by the Company, and that profits should be split 
equally, he showed an ignorance of the policy which the Oil 
Company is supposed to be already carrying out. Now, however, 
this abortive plan is presumably forgotten, and the principle 


of nationalisation accepted, though it was a pity that on Tuesday 
Mr. Morrison felt obliged to insert the meaningless qualification 
“some form” of nationalisation. It would have been much 
better if he had felt able to say: “We accept the idea 
of nationalisation ; we believe that it can be made to work” 
and then, either publicly or privately, backed up this belief with 
concrete proposals... For there is no escaping from the conclusion 
that now the British Government is no less committed to the 
concept of a nationalised oi] industry in Persia than is the 
Persian Government, and that our interest in seeing that 
nationalisation works is therefore as great as theirs. : 

To the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company itself, the idea of 
nationalisation is presumably still heresy. But the action of the 
Persian Government was so precipitate that the Company, which 
could hardly protest, much less negotiate, while the legislation 
in the Mejlis was in progress, was compelled to maintain a 
silence which was capable of being, and has been in some 
quarters, misconstrued. The British Government has, it js 
true, taken up the cudgels on behalf of the company, but does 
this mean that the points of view of Government and Company 
are identical, and, if they are, which is setting the pace ? This 
is a question of more than academic interest, for the Company 
cannot clearly be absolved frgm blame for. the crisis that has 
arisen. It has relied too heavily on the rectitude of its own 
intentions and made too great a virtue of efficiency; it has 
failed diplomatically. It is important that when negotiations 
do start they should be conducted by someone who is not con- 
cerned to recreate the old Anglo-Iranian organisation under a 
new guise, but by a negotiator who has the statesmanship to 
realise that any new agreement under which Persian oil js 
extracted is likely to set the pattern for the Middle Eastern oil 
industry for a good many years to come. 

The first signs of the new pattern for Middle East concessions 
that is emerging came in the announcement from Baghdad 
over the week-end of the revised terms agreed to by the 
Iraq Government and the Iraq Petroleum Company. These 
provide that the royalties to be drawn in future by the Iraq 
Government shall be more than those received by Saudi Arabia 
and not less than any which may be agreed to for the Persian 
Government. This means, in simple language, that the Iraq 
Government intends to get the best concession terms that are 
going, and that the I.P.C. (which is British-owned) recognises 
that this is a natural demand. The same demand for better 
terms will probably be heard sooner or later. in every oil- produc- 
ing country in the Middle East, and it would be better for Britain 
and America to accept as hard bargaining a process which they 
will be tempted to denounce as blackmail. 

But what, as Dr. Jowett asked of the Holy Grail, are they 
going to do with it when they have found it—* they ” in this 
context being the countries of the Middle East, and “ it” the 
increasing wealth which oil is to bring them ? It is a question 
which is infinitely harder to answer than is the problem of how 
the wealth is to be assured to them. Behind all the hyperbole 
and emotion of Dr. Mossadaq is the restless consciousness, 10 
be found in all Middle Eastern countries today, that things are 
going wrong with them and that wealth is one of the pre- 
requisites of a better state of affairs. It ought not to have been 
a matter of particular amusement that, at the only Press con- 
ference which he has held, Dr. Mossadaq should have talked, 
not about oil, but about the slums of Tehran. In his mind, and 
in the minds of most of his compatriots, the association between 
slums and oil is direct and vital. It is quite true that previous 
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Persian Governments have had the money and have done 
nothing to remove the slums ; the seven years’ plan, which the 
oil royalties were supposed to finance, has hardly gone beyond 
paper planning, and has enriched the rich rather than the poor. 
But the fact that corruption and inefficiency are endemic in the 
administration of the Middle Eastern States is not the same as 
saving that they are liked there or even tolerated. Some day , 
some Prime Minister in some State of the Middle East will 
succeed in applying wealth to the slums—in other words, in 
embarking on effective social reforms. There is no doubt that 
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such a Prime Minister would be popular ; there is equally little 
doubt that the Western Powers, and in particular Great Britain, 
could assist him enormously. But, as things are developing 
today, the chances are that this not impossible Prime Minister 
will, in Persia at any rate, emerge from the Left and look for 
guidance to the North. It.is because that catastrophe must be 
avoided at all costs that both the British Government and the 
Oil Company must proceed with infinite tact and patience. What 
is to be negotiated is not a new oil concession, but a new stage 
in the fragile alliance between East and West. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


pany, which they show no sign at all of doing, I should 

submit to them that passenger revenue might be increased 
by lowering, not raising, fares—Ist-class fares. From motives of 
economy I travel more by car than by train, but when I do 
adopt the latter method I notice that, whereas the 3rd-class 
compartments may be crowded to capacity (as they were when 
I came up from the West of England last week) the Ist-class 
are usually almost empty. They cost too much. Since Ist-class 
seats are three to a side and 3rd-class four, it is reasonable that 
a Ist-class ticket should cost one-third more than a 3rd-class. 
Actually it costs two-thirds more. I admit that a Ist-class com- 
partment is better, upholstered, and that a Ist-class coach con- 
tains at least one compartment fewer than a 3rd-class. Even 
so Iam convinced it would pay better to charge a 3rd-class fare 
and a third and have the compartments full than to charge a 
fare and two-thirds and have them almost empty. But would 
they be full? Certainly very much nearer full than they are 
now. However much I habitually love my neighbour, I except 
his elbows from that emotion, and in a Ist-class carriage you do 
escape elbows. Other people mind about that, too. To become 
specific: five seats filled at four-thirds of the 3rd-class fare are 
more profitable than three seats at five-thirds of that fare. 

* * . * 


How little history and less geography most of us know. I 
doubt whether 1 per cent. of the readers of this column is 
familiar with the facts I am privileged to reveal regarding the 
Principality of Thomond and the Most Honourable Dalcassian 
Order of the Princely House of Thomond. The trouble is where 
to begin. Perhaps here, with the Dublin Evening Mail of 
January 14th, 1950, as unimpeachable source: 


BIRTH 

“O'BRIEN OF THOMOND—Colonel His Highness Prince 
Count of Thomond and Pogla (The O’Brien) has pleasure in 
announcing the Birth, By the Grace of God, of a Catholic 
Heiress to the Principality of Thomond (Clare) in the person 
of Her Highness Princess Grania Bebhinn. The birth occurred 
at a private nursing home on January 3rd last, and Her High- 
ness was baptised solemnly into the Traditional Faith of the 
Sovereign Princely House of O’Brien of Thomond, whose 
Senior Catholic Branch has owed Spiritual Allegiance to the 
Holy See since the dawn of Christianity in the Emerald Isle. 
Sponsors present were:—His Majesty Marziono Il, Tit. 
Emperor of Constantinople, Prince of Turgoville, Duke of 
Savoy-Villars, etc., Their Serene Highnesses Prince and Prin- 
cess Hohenlohe-Schillingsfuerst, Ratibon and Corvey, etc., His 
Imperial Highness Prince Pietro Amorose d’Aragona, Duke of 
Rijeka, G.C.D.O., etc., Their Serene Highnesses Prince 
(K.C.D.O.) and Princess Zappala-Lascaris, Duke and Duchess 
of Dorilea, etc.” 

(It is understood that only urgent business in Devonshire pre- 
vented Archduke Thomas Cobley, Hereditary Landgrave of 
Widecombe, etc., from being present with several friends.) But 
tere is this paper shortage, and my story not really started. 
Wait as best you can for a further instalment next week. But 
you may as well know at once that Thomond is in Clare, and 
Clare is the county of that name. Is Eire all Republic? 


| F the Railway Executive decided to co-opt me into their com- 


Men of eighty—I speak with less certainty of women—are, 
of course, about in the prime of life nowadays. Here is Lo«d 
Samuel, born in 1870, being given a dinner this week in belated 
honour of his eightieth birthday. Here is Mr. Seebohm Rown- 
tree, born in 1871, given a lunch last week to celebrate the im- 
pending publication not of one but of two new books from his 
pen, the first a scientific enquiry into the use of leisure, the 
second a new version of his classic, Poverty, A Study of Town 
Life, an examination of conditions in his native town of York. 
And here is Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott, the late editor of The 
Countryman, born in 1866, just launching on the world a 
further instalment, but by no means the last, of his journalistic 
reminiscences, under the titke The Day Before Yesterday. 
Finally, the miraculous Mr. Theodore Taylor, of Batley, born 
in 1850, is still, I have every reason to believe, producing admir- 
able woollen goods and preaching co-partnership with the same 
vigour as when he was fifty. If persons like myself display the 
same durability it will cost the State a lot of money to support 
us before we finish. 

* * * + ‘ 

Bellows’ French Dictionary possesses two unique features. It 
prints French-English and English-French not in two separate 
sections but on the same page, French in the top half and 
English in the lower. Thus if you want the French “ plombier” 
or the English “ plumber,” you will find both of them on page 
507. (1 am not sure there is great advantage in this.) The other 
feature is the aura of Quakerism which has pervaded the volume 
since the issue of the first edition by John Bellows, Quaker 
printer, of Gloucester, in 1873. After no more than three years 
he produced a revised edition, his elder son William super- 
intended the production of two more, and now his younger son 
puts before the public a fourth and substantially improved 
version, completely (and admirably) reset and with an interesting 
appendix providing technical terms for motorists to supplement 
the entries in the main body of the text. The library edition at 
15s. is all it should be, but I confess to a rather inexplicable 
preference for the pocket edition (12s. 6d. and upwards) on bible 
paper, though the print is necessarily such as to tax weak 
eyesight. The dictionary is published by Longmans. 

* * + * 


When talking with a Bishop recently I congratulated him on 
the calibre of his voice. He conceded that it was the sort of 
voice that was good for such things as hawking fish and other 
commodities. Actually it is good for more than that, but we 
went on to discuss whether the human voice had deteriorated in 
recent generations, for few speakers of today could be heard as 
some speakers at any rate in the past were. Take John Wesley 
for instance. In his Journal for September 9th, 1739, he speaks 
of addressing 20,000 people on Kennington Common, and I fancy 
there is mention elsewhere in the Journal of more than that. I 
doubt whether even the Lord Privy Seal could make half that 
number hear in the open-air today. It was a case then, more- 
over, not of straining the voice for half a dozen terse sentences, 
but of a sustained exhortation of sixt’ minutes or more. Loud- 
speakers, of course, have changed al .hat now, but Wesley had 
to be fand was) his own loud-speaker. JANUS. 
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Time and the Negro 


By RICHARD STROUT 
Washington 

HEN I came down to Washington I did not know how 

to treat the negroes. I was self-conscious. Up north 

there were few blacks. Once as a student I saw a negro 
dancing with a college-girl in New England. It gave me a queer 
feeling, completely instinctive and deep inside me. It had nothing 
to do with nationality at all. 1 had -not known I had racial feel- 
ings before ; I could not believe it then. I was as ignorant of the 
matter as an Englishman. 

Washington is a border-city. Across the Potomac, in Virginia, 
negroes move to the back of the buses. Toilets are marked 
“White” and “Colored.” Northern negroes feel the restric- 
tions cumulatively as they progress south, finally into the Deep 
South. In the other direction the farther north you go the lighter 
the negroes become. Miscegenation, frowned upon or illegal, 
still goes on. The taxi-driver who drove me home the other night 
cursed the negroes. He was a coarse, violent man. Here in 
Washington he competes on equal terms with taxis driven by 
negroes, but this was not his complaint. He had bought a home, 
and somebody on his block had sold a house to a negro. Once 
that happened it meant that all the other whites would sell out, 
too. Values would drop. The taxi-driver was selling his home 
as fast as he could, but he would take a loss. 

Out of an American population of 150 million, 15 million are 
negroes. In Washington the ratio is about one in three. Whites 
and blacks go to different schools here, but the quality of the 
education is substantially the same. Segregated living areas are 
less sharply drawn than they were, but on the whole negroes 
compose an inferior or servant class. Yet even while I have 
lived here absorbing changes have occurred. 

_ Just the other day the “ D.A.R.” hall was made available to 
negro performers. The amusingly preposterous Daughters of 
the American Revolution, a patriotic-genealogical organisation, 
barred a performance by Marian Anderson a decade ago, to the 
indignation of most of the country. Last month it quietly and 
finally rescinded its old discrimination. At the same time 
another struggle has been won. The big National Theatre would 
not sell tickets to negroes. It was consequently boycotted by 
national theatrical groups. For two years America’s capital had 
no spoken drama. Then a somewhat smaller theatre, hitherto 
devoted to that robust and bawdy American institution known 
as “ burlesque,” entered the void. It invited top plays, ended 
segregation and has been rousingly successful. Instead of riots 
there was calm. In Washington the District of Columbia 
Medical Society has just voted, two to one, to admit qualified 
negroes. The local Howard University, for negroes, has an 
excellent medical school. News of relaxation of old segregation 
bans is of almost constant occurrence. 

The oppressive treatment of negroes is the basis for world-wide 
Russian propaganda, and does serious damage to the United 
States in India, Asia and Africa, let alone Europe. It would be 
idle to pretend that the affirmation of equality in the American 
Constitution is being fulfilled. The authors of that document 
never even considered blacks as “ people.” Yet improvement 
in negro status has so much accelerated at this half-century mark 
that it requires re-examination. Never was a problem so different 
on the short-range and the long-range view. Judged by 
ordinary standards of racial equality, the current position of the 
negro in many States is disheartening. But judged by the 
distance the negro has come since 1900, or even since 1940, the 
situation is rather inspiring. 

Consider the problem. For 225 years chattel-slavery, begun 
by English colonists, was legal. Six million Africans entered in 
bondage. The economy of a whole region was based upon it. 
Suddenly a terrible war devastated the south, ended slavery and 
turned former serfs, 90 per cent. illiterate, into men who were 
“free ”"—in the technical sense that they could no longer be 
bought or their children auctioned off. In many areas blacks out- 
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numbered whites. The deepest and most basic fears prevailed 
Little provision was made for the transition. That was in 1865— 
only an eye-wink of time ago as sociology measures these thin 

I think there is nothing .in British history even remotely te. 
sembling the problem ; perhaps nothing in all history. Yet it 
can be maintained that the negro has advanced further in 85 years 
than any similar group in the world. 

What makes the thing dramatic is that at any particular point 
since 1865 the negro’s status could be justly attacked as out. 
rageous, while at the same time from a comparative view the 
improvement was hopeful and inspiring. In 1900 the south was 
still shadowed by post-war racial fears. These found expression 
in mob-violence. Lynchings were often accompanied by bestial 
inhumanity. There were 115 of them in 1900. But lynchings 
are now virtually a thing of the past. The descending statistical 
graph kept by Tuskegee Institute for 50 years is like a fever-chart 
of a nation coming out of a hideous illness. 

The south fought to restrain negro voting after the war, and 
by 1910 restrictive State legislation had deprived almost all blacks 
of the franchise. But simultaneously a counter-development was 
going on ; a whole race was being educated and achieving higher 
economic: status. Some of the fear abated. No better index of 
racial improvement could be offered than the fact that by now 
ten of the fifteen southern States have abolished poll-tax laws 
by which disenfranchisement was largely achieved. It would be 
untrue to say that negroes now vote with the freedom of whites 
in these States, but tens of thousands of them do vote, and every 
year the number increases. : ; 

The complexities of racial relations in a transition society allow 
a brilliant negro like Ralph Bunche to win honour as statesman 
and diplomat, and yet suffer the indignity of being refused a 
room at a Washington hotel. Two facts, however, stand out. 
The negroes have come an immense distance, and the rate of 
improvement is accelerating. Statistics are offered by George 
Schuyler, negro journalist, in a recent article. 1,250,000 negroes 
are members of trade unions, and of twenty unions that still 
barred negroes in 1945 six have ended segregation in the past 
four years. Thirteen banks are owned by negroes, 74 credit 
unions, 20 savings and loan associations, and 204 insurance 
companies, of which the 52 largest have $100 million in assets 
and $1,000 million of insurance in force. Two hundred news- 
papers are printed and published by negroes, with circulations of 
3,000,000. Today 7,000 negroes graduate annually from college, 
and 80,000 are in attendance. One of the most important 
developments has been recent Supreme Court insistence that 
southern colleges must admit negroes and the mild manner in 
which this necessity has finally been accepted. One thousand 
negroes now attend southern white colleges. Mr. Schuyler 
reports negro life expectancy still well below the white—60 years 
as contrasted with 67 years. But here, as everywhere, he finds 
the gap narrowing. “The improvement in the relations 
between whites and negroes has been in geometrical pro- 
gression; the gains in the past ten years surpassing those 
of the past forty.” 

For years Communists have tried to win support from negroes. 
Under any proper theory of oppression they should have done 
well. Actually their efforts appear negligible. This arises 
from several factors. First, the economic and social progress 
of negroes is visible to anybody. The great experiment of social 
integration has been based on amelioration, not revolution. 
Secondly, negroes understand, even though Europe and Moscow 
have forgotten, the basic radicalism and inherent promise of the 
American tradition incorporated in the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. This is one of the most explosive social ideals ever 
put on paper, and it is still at work. Finally, case after cas 
shows that the Communists are less interested in specific negro 
victims than are such orthodox agencies as trade unions, the 
efficient Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
or champions drawn from church and liberal groups. One cat- 
not blame the Communists, I suppose, for seizing for propaganda 
the chance which ugly cases give them, though the cold-blooded 
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way in which they are prepared to sacrifice the victim to get a 
martyr is rather terrible. > 

Almost every year there is some American cause célébre 
featuring a negro. Often he is charged with rape and sentenced 
to death. He excites interest, commiseration and a sense of out- 
rage all over the world. The case of Willie McGee, a poverty- 
stricken grocery-boy, is the latest. McGee was executed a few 
weeks ago in Mississippi for rape—a State where no court has 
ever yet imposed the maximum sentence for the same crime on 
a white man. Nothing can be said in defence of the inherent 
injustice of applying a stiffer penalty for the same crime on one 
race than'on another, and about the best-that can be added on this 
score is that this is the present stopping-point to which justice 
for negroes has come in the deep south. The night-riding 
Klansmen who followed the Civil War are things of the past. 
(South Carolina a month ago made it illegal even to wear masked 
robes.) Judicial fair-play for negroes has vastly improved. The 
Mississippi Supreme Court threw out two trials of McGee, the 
first on the ground of mob domination of the local court, and the 
second on the ground that no negro was on the jury. The third 
conviction went up to the U.S. Supreme Court for review—a 
court which has spoken out repeatedly, in noble language, for 
racial equality. In this instance the High Court examined the 
case, declined to intervene, and thereby indicated that a majority 
was satisfied. The execution followed. This is a sample case 
for world Communist propaganda. McGee, it is true, suffered 
a penalty never yet imposed in Mississippi on a white man. 
Yet the trial and evidence indicate that he was guilty. 

The American negro question is not solved, but recent progress 
is vastly encouraging. One can weigh present discrimination and 
feel sad, or the unprecedented progress and feel glad. There can 
be no doubt of the direction things are taking. Only time is 
wanted. 


Pleasure and Fun 


By EDWARD HODGKIN 


UST to get things straight. The Féstival of Britain is some- 

thing which happens all over the place, and is responsible 

for the pageant in your village and the concert in your 

town hall. The South Bank Exhibition is what is called the 
centrepiece of the Festival, and is a display of patriotic instruc- 
tion squashed in between Waterloo Station and the River 
Thames. The Pleasure Gardens are further up the river, in 
what used to be (and presumably one day will again be) 
Battersea Park. One part of the Pleasure Gardens is the Fun 
Fair, but you are at liberty to have fun in the- rest of the 
Gardens. The Fun Fair has been open for a fortnight ; the 
rest of the Gardens opened on Monday this week. 

Right. The Gardens may be entered on payment of two 
shillings by the gates which used to lead into Battersea Park ; 
or they may be entered by boats, which tie up at Pleasure 
Gardens Pier. Boats leave for the Pleasure Gardens from South 
Bank, and South Bank may be conveniently reached by boat 
from the Pleasure Gardens. So much for the problem of getting 
to the Gardens. Once you arrive, beautiful young women 
dressed in the costume of well, dressed in costume, 
sell you a programme and usher you through the gates. 
Anyone who knew Battersea Park before the days of its 
glory will remember that there was a road which ran through 
it, parallel to the river and about a hundred yards from 
it. This road is still there, and it is now called The Parade. 
This is a convenient landmark to remember, and the visitor is 
recommended to stroll up and down The Parade once or twice, 
because it is a charming walk in itself, and most of the rest of 
the Gardens look at their best when seen from it. On the river 
side of The Parade are small blue and white pavilions which, 
like most of the other structures in the Gardens, look like tents. 
In fact to all intents and purposes they are tents, and inside 
them you can buy such useful things as cigarettes and news- 
papers, and such useless things as souvenirs. 
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At the west end of The Parade is the Riverside Theatre, a 
small, circular, pale blue building. Although there are various 
intimate theatres up and down the country—at Bath, for 
example, and at the end of quite a number of seaside piers— 
this seems to me the best of them all. It is the right size and 
shape and, as far as it is possible to judge during the showing 
of a silent Charlie Chaplin film (which is not very far), its decora- 
tions are the right colour. Within its circumference will be 
presented such small-scale activities as puppets and the 
Victoriana of Mr. Leonard Sachs. A few yards away from the 
Riverside Theatre is an even smaller-scale, and even more 
intimate, theatre, to.wit, Punch and Judy. This, like almost 
every other building in the Gardens, has been erected by a 
commercial firm, in this case a firm of toffee-manufacturers, and 
T-approached it with some caution, fearing the effect of industry 
on the traditional drama. But though I stood through the 
equivalent of the fourth and fifth acts, | heard no commercials. 
There is also an amphitheatre half way down The Parade on 
the landward side, known as The Amphitheatre, which is open 
to the elements, and where, when I passed by on Monday after- 
noon, Mr. Lupino Lane was ushering off and on the stage to 
the tune of “The Lambeth Walk” a number of richly over- 
dressed cockneys, an air force officef and a small dog. 

Although the extent of the Gardens is not large, there is a 
more comfortable feeling of space in them than at South Bank. 
At one point, at the extreme western end of The Parade, it is 
possible to look down the whole breadth of the Gardens, and 
to realise at the same time how narrow they are and how 
cleverly they can be made to look as if they were part of Ver- 
sailles. Everything has to have a name, and if you consult 
the programme you will find that this is called The Grand Vista. 
The catalogue will also inform you that the architects of the 
vista were Messrs. John Piper and Osbert Lancaster, and that 
“something other than grandeur was their object.” What in 
fact they have produced is a skeletonised parody of grandeur, 
with gaudy, ribbed arcades, topped by white figures of birdcage 
men and women. This is exhibition architecture at its best, 
which makes a virtue of being temporary, and adapts a private 
joke for public enjoyment. At the bottom of broad steps, grass 
and ponds lead to a large rectangular lake, where a great many 
jets of water splash with gusto against the background of a 
sort of cobweb reredos. Somewhere at the back, near the lake, 
is a private joke which has not been so well adapted. This is the 
Emett railway, which has become affectionately known to 
readers of Punch, but which, translated into, so to speak, the 
flesh, cannot conceal the fact that it is an ordinary miniature 
railway traversing a few hundred yards of Battersea Park. 


The visitor who turns left at the cobweb reredos will find 
himself in the Fun Fair. There is no need to say anything 
about that, because all fun fairs are more or less the same. 
However, scrupulously conscious of my duty to the public, [ 
did take a quick cross-section poll of a younger-age group I 
met in the queue for the Giant Racer. Of these thirty-three 
and a third per cent. were of the opinion that it was all super, 
thirty-three and a third per cent. thought it was all right, and 
thirty-three and a third per cent. disappeared in the direction of 
the Candy Floss stand without recording an opinion. But there 
is at least one way of making yourself sick that I had never 
met before. This is a revolving cylinder in which passengers 
are spun round at such a pace that they become glued to the 
walls, at which point the floor is removed from under them 
and they are left glued. The spectacle of these whirling bodies 
is reminiscent of what, according to Dante and Gustave Dore, 
goes on in one of the circles of Hell, and the fact that you pay 
one shilling and sixpence for the indignity suggests that the 
damned may quite enjoy themselves. 

There is a lot more to the Gardens, which were not by any 
means completed early this week. But they are a place that 
you should arrive at in a crowd, or by hansom-cab, or by 
parachute, or drunk, or at the age of fourteen. In any of those 
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circumstances, and with the sun shining, it would be easy to enjoy 
without qualification the gaiety and beauty that have certainly 
been created in Battersea Park. For it cannot be denied that 
the big tents and the little tents, all brightly coloured, set among 
enormous beds of flowers and under the big trees, are a beautiful 
sight. Battersea Park has always had the merit of being the 
only park in the centre of London which makes use of the 
Thames ; but it has in recent years become increasingly dis- 
tracted from its primary properties of trees, grass and flowers 
by other things, such as allotments, tennis-courts, bowls, boats 
and wild animals. Now it has been forced, for the time being 
at any rate, to go the whole hog and cater for entertainment to 
the exclusion of leisure. If the only result had been to provide 
a terrace by the side of the river where you can eat and drink 
and look at the water, the transformation would have been justi- 
fied. But it has done much more. It has shown that it is 
possible, in a fairly small space, to create a form of entertainment 
that is traditional as well as individual, and one that will give 
pleasure. 


Australia Keeps Right 


By C. P. FITZGERALD 
Canberra. 
HE British have always prided themselves on enjoying 
the flexibility of an unwritten constitution, and have 
shown some pity, not untinged with contempt, for those 
democratic nations who find it necessary to fortify liberty with 
the unyielding armour of legal definition. Yet the British over- 
seas, in all the Dominions and self-governing colonies, have not 
maintained this proud indifference to the written word. All the 
Dominions have written constitutions, and in Australia the 
troubles which are associated with this barrier to innovation are 
the constant preoccupation of statesmen. The Federal Constitu- 
tion, a compromise between those who were lukewarm about 
Federation and those who wished for a unitary state, concedes 
to the Commonwealth only those powers which are specifically 
designated in the Constitution, the residuary powers remaining 
with the States. The High Court, copied from the Supreme 
Court of the United States, watches over the interpretation of 
the Constitution, and can, and does, pronounce upon the validity 
of legislation. It was the fact that the High Court had invalidated 
the late Government’s anti-Communist measure that decided 
Mr. Menzies to appeal to the country ; the hampering activity 
of a Labour majority in the Senate was an added provocation, 
but the High Court’s decision was the determining factor. 
The coalition of Liberal and Country Party, which won the 
election of December, 1949, was returned on a programme of 
strong opposition to the spread of Communism among the 
industrial workers, and its victory represented a swing away from 
Labour, which had then held office for eight years. Yet when 
the new Government took over it found that the Senate, elected 
by proportional representation, and containing members who 
had not had to vacate their seats on the dissolution of the Lower 
House, was still dominated by a Labour majority, which con- 
sistently delayed and opposed the passage of Government Bills. 
When the High Court threw out the Anti-Communist Bill the 
whole programme of the Government, after fifteen months of 
power, was rendered nugatory ; and it was claimed that the will 
of the electors had been frustrated by the Senate and the High 
Court. The Prime Minister sought and obtained (contrary to 
the expectation of many) a dissolution of both Houses, and 
appealed to the country to return him with a mandate to amend 
the Constitution by submitting proposals to a referendum. 
Although it was clear that the Labour Party had been caught 
off balance by the Governor-General’s agreement tofa Double 
Dissolution, many Australians doubted whether the Coalition 
would gain its object, a majority in the Senate. Now that the 
slow process of counting the votes for the Senate is nearing its 
end, it is possible to see that the Prime Minister was better 
advised than his critics, and that the Coalition has won a clear 
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majority in the Senate also. Australia has refused to turn back 
from the path chosen in 1949, and has, somewhat temperateh 
endorsed the proposal to introduce measures to amend the Con. 
stitution. That, at least, is how the Government will interpret 
their victory, although it is by no means certain that a Tefer. 
endum, when held, will support the amendments proposed The 
Australian people have almost always rejected the proposals 
submitted to them by referendum, even while continuing to su 
port at the polls the Government which made the proposal 

This strange behaviour would seem to be a consequence of a 
feature of Australian life which is not much appreciated abroad 
The Australian retains 4 remarkable and intense loyalty to his 
native State, a loyalty much more personal and alive than his 
feeling for the Commonwealth. Australians do not like their 
Central Government, and grudge the extension of its power, The 
people will elect a Federal Government because that is necessar, 
and cannot be avoided ; but they are not compelled to endors: 
the ambitions of that Government to enlarge its scope of 
authority, and when the chance to rebuff the central authority 
is offered at a referendum the Australian people take it. Thi: 
rooted distrust of Canberra and its activities is a problem which 
confronts both parties, and it is manifested equally whether 
Labour, or its opponents, are in power. } 

There is of course a historical, even a geographical, reason 
for the intensity of State loyalty. The Commonwealth is stil] 
comparatively recent ; federation was achieved in 1900, whereas 
the States had existed for at least a full half-century before that, 
and as colonies and settlements went back nearly a hundred 


years. The origin of the States has added to their distinct 
character. In every case, except perhaps Tasmania, the State 


grew up as the hinterland of a large city. New South Wales is 
the territory of Sydney ; Victoria, even more the “ country ” of 
Melbourne, and on all the mainland the capital city completely 
dominates its State. The Australian States are, in fact, city 
States, and each urban centre is the lord of its region, in which 
there is often no other place larger than a country town. It 
is not merely that more than half the Australian people live on 
or near the coast; this great concentration of population is 
mainly in the capital cities of the States. Consequently State 
politics are what Melbourne, Sydney or Brisbane may think or 
feel on any issue, and Federal politics are a careful adjustment 
of the often conflicting opinions of the city States. The Federal 
parties must trim their policy to the feeling of the States. 
Labour, which in Sydney is rather radical, in Melbourne is 
strongly Catholic, and this inner conflict was embarrassing to the 
party on the Anti-Communist issue. 

The Senate, in which each State has an equal number of repre- 
sentatives, was designed to safeguard the interests of the less 
populous States against the overriding power and importance 
of Sydney and Melbourne, the jealous queens of the continent 
This has not, in fact, proved to be the Senate’s rdle. The 
elections for that body are by means of an exceedingly compl- 
cated system of proportional representation, and the lists of 
candidates presented to the electors are, in fact, party lists. The 
influence of the States is exercised more effectively, and ina 
more occult manner, in the inner councils of each major party. 
A Cabinet must contain not only a balance of members from 
the wings of the party, or from an allied party, but also a due 
and just proportion of men from each State. Failure to satisfy 
local feelings could easily result in a strong swing against the 
rash party which made this mistake. Many Australians, not 
only Labour supporters, now wonder whether the Senate serves 
any useful purpose at all. The Labour Party used to advocate 
its suppression, and the Liberal and Country Party, who favoured 
the Senate, have recently seen the matter in a different light when 
a Labour-controlled Senate frustrated their policy. 

The three major Australian parties—Labour, Liberal and 
Country Party—differ in many ways from their prototypes of 
equivalents in Britain. Labour—strangely in a land of great 
social equality—shuts its doors, and certainly its inner conclaves, 
against all but genuine manual workers with trade union mem- 
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bership. The Parlour Socialist, even the intellectual, so con- 
spicuous and influential in Britain, hardly counts at all in 
Australian Labour. The Labour Party is, in fact, a trade union 
party, and not really a Socialist party. Its indifference to Marx 
makes possible its large Catholic membership. The Liberal 
Party, mainly supported by the cities, is, in fact, the Conserva- 
tive Party in its urban aspect. The Land, so important in 
Australia, supports the third, and smallest, party, the Country 
Party. This group, which holds the balance between the rival 
urban parties, Liberal and Labour, is very much to the Right, 
expressing the views of the great “ squatters,” a term W hich in 
Australia is the equivalent, in some ways, of “ squire. 

But the Country Party also stands for the opposition to the 
overweening dominance of the great cities. The Country—tural 
Australia—is a pastoral land with a sparse population ; yet it 
produces the main wealth of the country, wool; and all the 
cities really “ ride on the sheep’s back.” Consequently the land 
interests feel that they should have more power than their num- 
bers warrant, and the Country Party, drawing off their votes, 
which would be lost and ineffectual in the Liberal Party, is able 
to provide the Coalition’s majority, and, as it also provides great 
wealth, can pay the piper and call a good measure of the tune. 


Why No Health Centres ? 


By SOMERVILLE HASTINGS, F.R.C.S., M.P. 


HEN Mr. Aneurin Bevan was piloting his new Health 

Bill through Parliament he described health centres as 

the pivot of the whole scheme. And so they are, 
because health centres are the embodiment of a new conception 
witli regard to health and disease, namely, that prevention and 
cure cannot be separated ; that the maintenance of health is as 
important as the cure of disease, and that every doctor must 
take his share in both. The preventive and curative services must 
therefore be brought together in health centres where the general 
practitioners will work with one another as a team, and with the 
specialists and clinic doctors, as well as with the midwives and 
home nurses and those outposts of the preventive system, the 
health visitors. 

But health centres can as yet only be described as a closed 
book so far as this country is concerned. It is admitted that 
houses must come first, but it would be a real disaster if the 
time should arrive for building health centres with the necessary 
experience still unavailable. I am not aware that there is in 
Britain a single comprehensive health centre such as I have 
seen in other countries, nor do we yet know the type of centre 
most suitable to the genius of the British people, for this can 
only be discovered by experiment. According to the Minister 
of Health nine premises were taken over when the National 
Health Service began, and are in each case being administered 
as some form of health centre. One large comprehensive centre 
to provide accommodation for a group of doctors as well as for 
clinics and preventive services is under construction at Wood- 
berry Down, London, in a new housing area, and tenders for 
two smaller ones at Bristol and Farringdon have been invited. 

But will these three buildings ever be completed as health 
centres, and will they then be staffed by doctors? Recently the 
London County Council wished to provide at the Hampstead 
Health Institute a modified health centre for group-practice by 
doctors, but this was turned down by the Ministry of Health 
because, it was stated. the area was already well supplied with 
doctors and surgeries. On April 14th, 1951, Mr. Marquand 
made clear the conditions under which he would be ready to 
entertain the provision of the simpler type of health centre. He 
said: “ Where facilities are inadequate at the present time for 
a proper general practitioner service, for example on new housing 
estates, and where the doctors are willing to engage in group- 
practice, provision may be made for group-practice centres.” 


But difficult as it has been to induce the Minister to agree ° 


to any form of health centre, to persuade the doctors to come 
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in may be a problem of even greater magnitude as the experience 
of Sheffield seems to show. In 1948 the Borough Council pro- 
posed to take over the Firth Park Maternity and Child Welfare 
Centre, and after necessary adaptation run it as a comprehensive 
health centre, and after general approval by the Minister of 
Health had been obtained, a start was made in the preparation 
of detailed plans. Six doctors agreed originally to move their 
practices to the new centre, but as time went on they became 
less keen, and were ready to be influenced by the other doctors 
of the district, some of whom did not approve of the health- 
centre idea. At any rate, when a meeting of the doctors was 
called recently, they decided by a small majority against the 
scheme. The local Medical Committee agreed, therefore, to 
advise the local Executive Council not to recommend the con- 
tinuation of the health-centre plan. There the matter stands for 
the present, since the agreement of the local Executive Council 
is apparently necessary. Whether any change will yet take place 
in the attitude of the doctors remains to be seen. 

The Minister in his statement on April 14th indicated, as I have 
said, that there were two conditions requisite for his sanction of 
any type of health centre—inadequate facilities for a proper 
general practitioner service and agreement by the doctors con- 
cerned. But the experience of Sheffield suggests that a third 
condition is required—the agreement of the doctors of the neigh- 
bourhood who will not be directly affected. 

It is easy to understand why doctors should be a little slow 
to transfer their practices to a health centre. Many patients 
who enjoy good health and rarely consult a medical man are more 
concerned with a place than with an individual. If, therefore, 
a doctor moves his practice to a health centre, leaving his surgery 
to be occupied by another practitioner, there is a very good 
chance that many of his patients may not realise what has 
happened and turn up at the old surgery and be taken on by 
the new doctor. On the other hand, doctors who do not enter 
a health centre may fear that, owing to the better facilities, the 
association with prevention and the continuous service available 
there, they may lose patients, and self-interest may prompt them 
to oppose the introduction of a health centre into their area. 
And, besides all this, the Ministry has so far given local authori- 
ties no clear lead as to the charges they are to make to doctors 
for accommodation in health centres. 


But in spite of all these difficulties there are few whe will 
not agree that health centres are an essential part of a complete 
health service, and that only by trial and error can the best 
type or types of health centre be evolved, so that experiment is 
essential. Cannot the Minister of Health take a more active 
part in the solution of this problem? Cannot he use his influence 
to persuade the doctors to come in? Cannot he make the terms, 
at any rate in some experimental centres, really attractive to the 
doctors? Cannot he import full-time practitioners when the 
local doctors persistently refuse to co-operate? 





Sunday School Outing 


Tuts is the end of anticipatory fuss: 
Wheels ripping, churning slush along the lanes; 
Smell of wet woollen permeates the bus, 
Pewter-and-lead-streaked its windows in the rain. 
No more expectant, pressed against each pane 
Small, well-washed faces, avid for their Treat, 
Donkey rides and pierrots and Punch-and-Judy stands, 
Ices and iced cakes and lollipops to eat, 
Copper keys to treasures clutched in sticky hands. 
Now only memories: wet and windlashed sands, 
Grey streets and grey skies, white-grey sea and spume. 
Yet, in bravado, at the finish of their day, 
Singing and shouting, in and out of tune, 
Loud in crescendo to the coach’s sway, 
“ Everyone happy ; had a lovely day.” 

HiLDA BODEN, 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 
Grand Festival Concert 


By COLIN SHAW (St. Peter’s Hall, Oxford) 


HE hall was long and narrow. There was a peculiar 

smell about it which no amount of disinfectant, heavy 

and sweet-smelling, had yet managed to banish, Several 
holes had recently appeared in the wooden roof, and the warden 
lamented the high cost of repairs and the maliciousness of small 
boys. Over several of the windows thin green curtains drooped 
sadly as if embarrassed at their own inadequacy. A broken 
pane had been replaced by a piece of brown cardboard on 
which someone had scrawled a pathetic obscenity. Behind a 
little table by the door a small man with no collar was tearing 
tickets off a long roll and trying to explain why a shilling was 
being charged for a ticket marked sixpence. Through the door 
came an uncertain flow of small children, their mothers and an 
occasional father, and several youths in coloured vests driven 
from the street-corners by the heavy rain. Two small boys 
were accosting everyone who arrived with the question, “ Have 
you seen Joe?” Joe was the pianist and had not put in an 
appearance. Then somebody remembered it was Thursday, and 
Joe always went to the speedway on Thursdays. Could Mrs. 
Merrett sing without accompaniment ? 

The warden looked at his watch and then at the door. The 
audience, its clothes attempting a shabby respectability, shuffled 
its slow way past the little table towards the row of chairs and 
the four lines of benches set in front for the children. Behind 
the curtains which concealed the stage, put together during the 
afternoon, a man was hammering nails into the wall. His 
brother was walking backwards and forwards a few feet away, 
predicting the collapse of the stage before the evening was out. 
At the back of the stage, in the room that usually served for 
a kitchen, two women were rubbing flour into their hair and 
giggling at each other before a huge mirror which was mottled 
with damp patches. The two small boys had found a kitten 
and forgotten Joe. The kitten purred a little irregular 
purr, seeming to doubt the propriety of having its stomach 
tickled. 

The rattle of coins on the bare top of the little table faltered 
and then stopped. The man with no collar stood up and waved 
at the warden, who had just succeeded in finding a substitute 
for the errant Joe. He waved back triumphantly. The pianist 
pushed his mackintosh under the chair and slowly peeled his 
way through the pile of music thoughtfully provided by Mrs. 
Merrett. From the distance came the sound of “Colonel 
Bogey,” played on a gramophone whose needle was long past 
its best. The warden disappeared behind the curtains to stop 
the hammering which was still continuing. The lights went out 
abruptly, and then came on again to allow Mrs. Beasley to find 
her chair, “All right?” “ Yes, thanks, love,” and the lights 
went out once more. 

As the warden appeared in front of the curtains, the children 
in the first four rows cheered shrilly. Their elders behind 
clapped mildly. They were still not sure whether they approved 
of the warden. He was a Londoner, and they were themselves 
only in the first stages of transformation from the country to 
the town. The estate was a new one, built since the war to 
accommodate the workers of a growing industry, and the 
attempt to mould its people into a community was proving 
difficult. The warden admitted the difficulties, and seemed at 
times to doubt whether the effort was really worth it. The 
payment he received was small reward for the worry: 

Now, standing in front of the curtains, he tapped the fingers 
of his right hand in the palm of his left. He apologised for the 
poor black-out, deplored the rain, welcomed the audience, mar- 
velling at its size, and regretted that, owing to the late start, 
it would not be possible to provide the usual tea. There would, 
however, be pop and crisps for those who wanted them, which 
seemed to include all the children. They were checked into a 
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sullen mutter of disappointment by their parents. Maisie Palmer 
last to be quelled, gazed round the darkened hall and subsided 
into her seat again. The warden announced the last whist-drive 
of the season to be held the following night, and then tntroduced 
Mrs. Merrett, who was standing, song in hand, in the middle 
of the stage as the curtains jerked, partly subsiding, open. 

Mrs. Merrett was perhaps better known for her ownershj 
of the fish-shop round the corner where she was thought “a 
good sort.” She had sung, during the war, at a factory concert 
which had been relayed by the B.B.C. She was tall, inclining 
to middle-age, and had a husband who sat at the back of the 
hall, fixed by her eye. She began with her favourite song which 
was, perhaps oddly, “My Hero,” from “The Chocolate 
Soldier.” Had the pianist found the music? He had. Was 
he ready to begin? He was. Mrs. Merrett began, “I have a 
true and noble lover. . .”. Mr. Merrett grinned appreciatively, 
The warden took his seat at the side of the stage and scribbled 
a message on the back of an envelope. It was passed furtively 
to the pianist, who paused to read it and left Mrs. Merrett, 
momentarily, unsupported. From her expression it must be 
doubted whether she knew. As an encore, she sang “ My Heart 
and I,” which was another of her husband’s favourites. 

After promising to return later in the evening, Mrs. Merrett 
disappeared from the stage and was replaced by a Mrs. Walters, 
who was partnered by her son. iv lacked two teeth, and wore a 
girl’s gym-slip with a red sash. She was altogether toothless, and 
wore a girl’s gym-slip with a green sash. The song they sang was 
comic, and it was plain that the pianist disliked it intensely, 
He abandoned whole bars of it and sucked his teeth. There 
were references to bailiffs, lodgers, fleas and the unsatisfactory 
state of the drains. It was obvious that the audience were 
delighted by it. They roared and whistled their approval and 
insisted upon an encore. Did they consider these things daring 
in some way that a more sophisticated listener would not? 
And was there any analogy at other levels of entertainment’ 
Some of the laughter was the high-pitched laughter of the 
pleasurably shocked, but most of it was quite unabashed. 

There followed a one-act play, the first offering of the adult 
drama group. The warden had succeeded months before in 
finding a producer willing to overcome the disadvantages of 
rehearsing for six months on one evening a week. The play 
was bad, but it was apparent that the actors had been much 
impressed by it. The hero was a poet, hopelessly neurotic and 
talking incessantly of vers libre. He was played with a strong 
local accent and a slow delivery.. At the end of it all the warden 
thanked the players for their efforts and hoped for more. More 
was promised in the autumn. 

The interval was announced. The children scrambled over 
the benches and scattered the chairs in their rush to the back 
of the hall where two elderly women served pop and crisps from 
a high trestle-table. There was a steady sound of tearing paper 
and the rattle of bottle-tops thrown to the floor. Despite the 
weather outside, the walls were streaming with condensation. 
The warden made vain efforts to bring the audience back to 
their seats. He shook his head sadly. “ No sense of discipline, 
he said, and added, “ Now, in London. . . .” It was comforting 
to forget that the club in London had driven him to the edge 
of a nervous collapse. He took hold of several small hands 
and guided their owners over the benches back to their places. 
The pianist sat down again. The lights went out. 

At ten o’clock the last of the audience made their way past the 
little table into the rain which was still falling outside. The 
second half of the concert had satisfied them no less than the 
first. They wanted more concerts, they said, and asked why 
Mrs. Merrett didn’t try to better herself. They had heard worse 
on the wireless, they said. Mrs. Merrett thanked them, and 
took her husband back to their fish-shop. The warden begai 
to lock up the rooms and promised to help the cleaner in the 
morning. “It’s a start.” he said, but his eyes were tired, and, 
when he was outside in the rain, he could only push his bicycle 
with slow steps up the hill. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been saddened during the last few weeks by the 
attitude adopted by so many of my compatriots towards 
the Persians. The Press has, on the whole, been courteous 

and restrained ; what distresses me is the fatuous chatter that 
one hears in clubs and streets. I can perfectly well understand 
the anger of those who regard the issue from a purely legal point 
of view. They certainly have excellent cause for indignation. 
Here was a contract freely entered into by both parties guarantee- 
ing reciprocal benefits to each until the year 1993. Few treaties 
have ever been more explicit or, from the commercial point of 
view, more just. For one side to tear up such a contract and to 
refuse to submit the dispute to arbitration is a very flagrant act 
of bad faith. It is not possible for the Persians to say that they 
were forced to sign’ the contract under duress. It is not very 
consistent of them at one moment to decree that Reza Shah 
merited the title of “ The Great” and at/the same moment to 
contend that he was so pitiable a weakling that he signed away 
the property of the nation under pressure from the cruel British. 
I thus fully understand, and am prepared to respect, the rage 
of those who, having been trained in our admirable system of 
commercial law, regard with sincere moral repulsion the actions 
and statements of Dr. Mussadek and his supporters. I do not 
believe, of course, that anger will get us very much further, or 
that it would be very wise on our part to start munching our 
nose in order to spite our face. In the old days we should have 
seized the southern Customs, landed a few Indian troops at 
Abadan, occupied Masjid-i-Suleiman, and waited quite quietly 
until the Government at Teheran was succeeded by another more 
amenable and apologetic. It would be very foolish if we were 
to take such measures today. Thus our rage, however justified 
and however noble, must for the moment remain impotent. Few 
things are as bad for the health as impotent rage ; therefore 
those who feel very angry about this business would be well 
advised to recover their calm. 
+ * * * 

It is not, I repeat, the angry people who distress me: it is 
those who think Persia and the Persians funny. Having been 
born in Persia, and having in adult life spent in that country 
nearly three delightful years, it may be that I take a sentimental 
view. Yet unless one permits a large dose of sentiment to enter 
into one’s estimate of the Persians and their strange character, 
one will be apt to become impatient and to misinterpret what 
essentially is a very curious and interesting phenomenon. More- 
over, I have observed that those who find the Persians ridiculous, 
those who repeat with inane giggles that the Persians have not 
changed since the days of Hadji Baba, are almost always people 
of low mental calibre. Those English exiles, be they sahibs or 
mem-sahibs, who find Orientals comic are nearly always men 
and women without rich internal resources, without any sound 
education, and without that cerebral faculty that enables a person 
to recognise differences as interesting rather than absurd. But 
one can probe deeper than that. One can identify the virus that 
leads Westerners to giggle at Easterners as a form of self- 
protection, self-comfort, self-reassurance. We have been con- 
ditioned to believe that our Western logic, our special conception 
of law and order, are so sacrosanct as to constitute a norm ; any 
deviation, in terms of inconsequence, from that norm is disturb- 
ing ; therefore the protective guffaw is summoned to re-establish 
confidence and a desired feeling of superiority. 

* * * * 

I have sometimes been tempted to remind the gigglers that the 
ancestors of those who provoke their merriment were kings and 
priests at a date when our own ancestors were gnawing thigh- 
bones in caves. It must always be remembered, especially in a 
year celebrating the glory of Avicenna, that much of what we 
cherish as Western civilisation owed its inspiration and continuity 


to the East. Nor should we forget that until the year 1498, when’ 
Vasco da Gama landed in India, the East had a civilisation more 
cultured, philosophic, progressive and self-contained than that 
of arrogant Europe. If it be true, as I fear it is true, that from 
that year onwards the West started to contaminate and then to 
dominate the East, is it so very funny that after five hundred 
years the latter should begin to hit back and to recover some 
of the majesty and independence that were lost on the banks 
of the Granicus and by the gates of Issus? Nor does it seem so 
strange or comic to me that, in their recent uprising against the 
West, they should break contracts and cut Gordian knots in a 
way that is naturally deeply shocking to those who have grown 
grey in the service of the Chancery Bar. Our predominance 
during the nineteenth century, during the years that we assumed 
with such selfless devotion so large a share of the white man’s 
burden, was mainly due to the fact that we had “ got the Maxim 
gun and they had not.” It was due to our infinite superiority 
in this matter of machines and things. Now that we are so 
frightened of the big bad wolf at Moscow that we dare not 
show our faces outside our own back gardens, is it so very sur- 
prising that those who have hitherto been treated as urchins 
should throw stones at our windows accompanied by cries of 
glee? 

el * * * * 

I am not seeking to indulge in sneers at imperialism. I am 
in fact an admirer of the work that has been accomplished by 
our colonials in such places as East Africa or the Sudan. I[ 
believe that British imperialism has brought far more happiness 
to the world than it has brought unhappiness ; and, after all, had 
it not been for our imperialism, and in its most buccaneer form, 
there would not today be the United States of America, our great 
rich protector against the Scyths. I have, moreover, never met 
a real imperialist (by which I mean a man who leaves his own 
country and devotes his whole life to the administration of sub- 
ject peoples) who ever for one moment thought the natives 
“funny.” It is the muddied oafs of England who derive amuse- 
ment from what they fail entirely to understand. I admit that 
the Persians do not possess our brand of logic ; that they have 
little conception of the workings of cause and effect ; that they 
are not gifted with foresight ; that they are not stable, orderly, 
or consistent. It is their brilliant, imaginative inconsequence that 
renders them both so difficult to negotiate with and so salutary 
an example. We of the West are apt to become rather muscle- 
bound by our own righteousness ; the Persian denial of all our 
values acts as a very excellent solvent for these lumps of chalk. 
Nor should we forget that, however comic some of the London 
clubmen may find Dr. Mussadek and his compatriots, the hilarity 
of Pall Mall is a mild cacchination compared to the roars of 
Homeric laughter. that at this moment must be echoing through 
the corridors of the Majlis. 

* * + * 


The Persians, let us get this perfectly clear, are a nation of 
poets and artists; they are not a nation of business-men or 
engineers. Like all poets, they are occasionally irritable, and 
their irritation when aroused is apt to take hysterical forms. The 
things they are now saying about us and the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company are just little experiments in invective, even as on a 
spring morning one might scribble a quatrain or compose the 
opening of an ode. In their hearts they know very well that 
The Company has brought great benefit to Persia and been very 
charitable and humane. If we react with violence, if we allow 
that beastly sneer of amused contempt to flicker for one instant 
upon our lips and nostrils, then the hysteria may become maniac. 
But if we behave in a calm, friendly way, recognising that Asia 
is no longer the Asia of 1890, a great many kegs and barrels can 
be rescued from the wreck. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


* The Love of Four Colonels.” By Peter Ustinov. (Wyndham’s.) 


THERE are at least four Mr. Ustinovs, too. The dramatist, the 
philosopher and the undergraduate all take a hand in the game, 
while every now and then the poet, like a small boy invigilating on 
the boundary, takes—touchingly rather than expertly—his chance of 
returning the ball into play. In this admirable entertainment it is 
the dramatist who matters most; Mr. Ustinov has written an 
original, witty and delightful play. 

The quadrumvirate of colonels—British, American, French and 
Russian—represent the occupying Powers in a district of (as it might 
be) Austria. They are already planning, with the weary acrimony 
which pervades all fheir deliberations, to move their headquarters to 
a near-by castle when the Wicked Fairy enters in the guise of a 
sleazy and equivocal conjurer. In the castle, it appears, the Sleeping 
Beauty is still dormant, and the whole party removes there, accom- 
panied by the Good Fairy, embodied for the occasion in the person 
of an A.T.S. driver called Donovan. At this point the play turns 
into a kind of charade. Each of the Colonels enacts with the 
awakened Princess the fulfilment of his innermost romantic long- 
ings, the Wicked Fairy abetting him but the Good Fairy intervening 
to make sure that nothing comes of it all in the end. From this 
we pass to what is in effect a music-hall sketch in which the wives 
of the four Colonels exhibit in an entertaining way their national 
characteristics ; and the whole thing ends in a symbolic dénoue- 
ment whose obscurity suggests that Mr. Ustinov (and who shall 
blame him?) has at last got out of his depth and cannot be 
bothered to tow the play back to the terra firma of the shallows. 

This is not, as you can see, a piece whose merits chiefly reside in 
the logic or the symmetry of its construction. It is really a sort of 
glorified conceit, made even more characteristic of its author by the 
fact that he plays, with great gusto and considerable subtlety, the 
part of the Wicked Fairy. The first act is the best, with its brilliant 
satire in quadripartite bickerings and its pleasantly nonsensical 
excursions into magic. The successive transfigurations of the four 
Colonels are not really much more than excuses for Mr. Ustinov 
(the undergraduate one) to deploy his talents as a parodist, but the 





Defence and Export 






. s = YEAR ago the difficulty was to make the western populations 
recognise the urgency of the need to arme Reverses in Korea taught the lesson which 
exhortations could not drive home. This is the year of conversion of western 
industries to the new policy. Already shortages of material threaten ; the problems 
of maintaining international stability in the economic sphere are real and immediate. 
It is thus entirely in the interests of the rising countries of the new world that 
Europe should lose no single chance of export trade if it can be taken without 
jeopardising the concerted effort to rearm. 

Because so many of the needs of life, even refined life, which 
used to be imported from Europe are now manufactured in the new countries it 
becomes imperative to exploit to the utmost those opportunities where specialised 
products are offered from Europe which cannot be obtained elsewhere. Such a 
situation obtains in regard to certain categories of aircraft, turbines, and even the 
lighter piston engines. It is in the interests of the western countries as a whole that 
capacity be applied to the drive for exports in these special products, 

Furthermore, it is important that wherever possible the 
needs of rearmament be integrated with the demands of the export markets. There 
are outstanding examples of aircraft and power units which, with minor differences, 
are able to serve both requirements. Deliberate action is necessary, however, if 
the free world is to benefit substantially from such opportunities. 

No better example could be cited at the present time than 
that of British turbine-engined transport aircraft having jet or propeller-turbine 
power. 

**In our haste to build a wall against the threat of bandits 


from the hills,’’ said the ancient Chinese philosopher, *‘ let us not neglect the 


LAN D 


seasonal planting of the rice.”’ 


DE HAVIL 


parody—particularly of a Shakespearian fool and of a 
production—is of a very high order ; though it may not Bly 
play’s stature, qua play, it does not diminish its value as enter. 
tainment. ; 
Mr. John Fernald’s production is extremely good, and so is the 
acting. Miss Moira Lister, besides looking very pretty, gives four 
clever performances as the awakened Princess, Miss Gwen Cherrell 
makes an admirable Good Fairy, and Mr. Colin Gordon, as the 
Bramble-like British colonel, is responsible, in a dry, quiet, casual 
way, for as sound a bit of acting as you will find anywhere jg 
London. PETER FLEMING, 


“ The Lyric Revue.” (Lyric, Hammersmith.) 


WitTH wit neither private nor piercing, humour not too blunt and 
sentiment nowise mawkish, the lightfoot evening speeds away and 
leaves no nastiness behind. This is the gayest, deftest and most 
polished revue one has seen for a long time. Some things please 
more than others, but I look in vain through the programme to find 
anything that has no pleasure at all to offer. Where the stuff js 
thinnish, the performance makes up for it. Consider, for example 
Mr. George Benson doing a cock-eyed translation from a book of 
French recipes ; he is so agreeable as to persuade us almost that the 
like has never been done before. Or his demonstration, with 
appropriate noises, of a suburban husband busy with the coke-scoop 
at his nocturnal duties—another small victory of manner over 
matter, 

But in general the charming company is well served by the 
writers, especially Mr. Arthur Macrae and Mr. Paul Dehn, who 
have let drip no acid of malice or bitterness into their ink. No, it 
is eminently good-natured, and when the company come to mockery, 
it is done with the joyousness of understanding and an air of 
absolute amiability. The most outrageous reduction to absurdity 
is a rousing excerpt from Ghosts as it might be recreated by the 
modern American masters of the musical show, but Miss Dora 
Bryan’s Freudian version of Cinderella, delivered in a glutinous 
Middle European accent, runs it a close second. Then there is Miss 
Joan Heal, a handsome girl whose looks and voice and figure are 
dedicated to the service of grotesquerie. As an American masochist 
eager to torture herself by visiting Britain, or as Sweet Belinda 
stuck in her sedan chair, or as the half-cleaned picture who wants 
to remain a dirty one, she well deserves the riot of applause. Miss 
Irlin Hall most sweetly animates Manet’s barmaid; Mr. Graham 
Payn has some pleasant songs to sing, and Mr. Ian Carmichael tells 
lispingly the gruesome tale of the Darling Boy who strangles his 
papa. These are other happy moments. The exuberant and 
friendly show is directed by Mr. William Chappell and decorated 
by Mr. Loudon Sainthill. TAIN HAMILTON. 


“The Four Men.” 


IN connection with the Sussex Festival Lord Duncannon has adapted 
Hilaire Belloc’s farrago, The Four Men, with music by David 
Ponsonby, as a drama for presentation at many Sussex centres. 
The first night at Chichester was a great success; and lan 
Wallace as the Sailor led half the nobility of the county in Mr. 
Belloc’s rousing choruses. Surely no parcel of soil has ever been 
so confidently celebrated. Mr. Wallace’s voice must have been 
clearly heard in Hayling Island, for which—Robert Speaight as 
Myself remarked—*“ there shall be especial woe.” W. E. Holloway’s 
Grizzlebeard and John Leather’s Poet were respectively as grizzled 
and as vague as anyone could wish, and the whole production should 
put the men of Sussex in fine Festival spirits K. 


CINEMA 


“Macbeth.” (Cameo-Polytechnic.)—“Laughter in Paradise.” (Plaza.) 


Mr. Orson WELLES is the only practising director who obstinately 
refuses to conform to the commercial pattern and who seems 
definitely to prefer sticking out his neck at an angle of his own 
choosing rather than giving the public what it wants. Like Mr. 
Erich von Stroheim who made films lasting all day but would not 
allow them to be cut, he has no regard for anything save the 
expressing of his own highly individualistic views on a subject and 
cares not a tittle for our opigions. Such integrity must surely be 
applauded, particularly when, in the case of Macheth, Mr. Welles 
must have been aware from the outset .hat his ideas would pulverise 
Shakespearians and bore Grableites to death. 
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For those who know their Macbeth well his lacerations of the text 
will be intolerable, and for those who merely classify it as a black 
tragedy with some familiar purple passages it will be too black 
and not purple enough. It does, indeed, take place almost entirely 
in the dark, in a Scotland so dripping and so misty, so abounding 
in disused mineshafts and mildewed monoliths, that even those 
who have no love for Caledonia will feel aggrieved. Nevertheless, 
though the words are mangled, the delivery of them in pseudo- 
Scottish accents poor, and the settings troglodytic, the picture has 
moments of unusual beauty. Mr. Welles’s camera work has always 
been excellent, arid here, especially when his, if not Shakespeare's, 
script calls for action, he produces a number of vivid and stimu- 
Jating scenes ; scenes which, dissolving in strange unearthly patterns 
into the mists, or looming darkly over bleak skylines, linger in the 
memory long afterwards. Bored, shocked or amazed as one may 
be, one cannot dismiss this version of Macbeth as “a tale told by 
an idiot . . . signifying nothing,” because one can never repudiate 
the fruits of an original mind. Everything Mr. .Welles touches 
has a quality of excitement about it. It is always interesting, never 
insipid, and it has the rare virtue of arousing in every breast a 
sensation of some sort. 

. . * - 


Although Laughter in Paradise is slow in ripening, it is a delightful 
comedy, full of juicy plums. It relates how four people, Miss Fay 
Compton and Messrs. Alastair Sim, Guy Middleton, and George 
Cole, are left large fortunes by a practical joker if they perform 
a range of distasteful tasks stipulated in his will—Miss Compton 
to be a domestic servant, Mr. Sim to commit a felony and get 
gaoled for it, Mr. Cole to hold up his bank manager and Mr. 
Middleton to marry the first girl he speaks to. Written by Mr. 
Jack Davies and Mr. Michael Pertwee and directed by Mr. Mario 
Zampi, the picture provides us with some precious moments of 
exquisite folly, notably in the hands of Mr. Sim, who, with the 
incomparable Miss Joyce Grenfell as his W.A.A.F. fiancée, takes 
us nearest of all to Paradise. His vain efforts to get caught shop- 
lifting are nothing short of archangelic. The pace is, unfortunately, 
on the torpid side, and Mr. Zampi would have done well to 
use his scissors more zealously, but this does not prevent a good 
quota of entertainment from seeping through and eventually sub- 
merging the /ongueurs. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


At Covent Garden the last two operas of the Ring and Tristan 
have been added to the Wagner season; and June brings Meister- 
singer and the much rarer Parsifal, so that the mature Wagner 
canon will be complete this year. Set Svanholm was at his best 
in Siegfried, but in Gétterddmmerung and in Tristan his voice was 
plainly tired and its resilient, vigorous quality gone, leaving nothing 
but intelligence, experience and single-hearted musicianship for réles 
which require all these and a magnificent voice, heroic and lyrical, 
as well. We should be grateful to him for undertaking, and 
accomplishing so well, an enormous task; but more critical of 
Covent Garden for imposing such a task upon him. 

Kirsten Flagstad very wisely saved her strength by only appearing 
in the last Ring opera, where the majestic dignity of her singing 
and the monumental simplicity of her acting made her Briinnhilde 
unforgettable. The Gibichung family were well cast. Sylvia Fisher’s 
Gutrune was always well sung, and Marko Rothmiiller started well 
as Gunther ; but neither seemed able to maintain any distinct 
character after the opening scene, and they became, musically as 
well as dramatically, ciphers—which is not Wagner's intention. 
Gottlob Frick’s Hagen was finely sung, and his voice has an 
unfailingly musical quality throughout its whole range and whatever 
the demands of the dramatic situation. Its colour, however, is not 
quite dark or grim enough for Hagen ; and there were moments— 
notably the summoning of the clan—when he was unable to 
dominate the auditorium from the middle-back heights of the 
Covent Garden stage. 

Apart from the singing of Kirsten Flagstad, this year’s Ring has 
been most noticeable for the performances of the Nibelung 
brothers, Otakar Kraus as Alberich and Peter Klein as Mime ; and 
for the improvement in the standard of the orchestral playing, which 
is still uncertain but moves on an altogether higher level than in 
previous years. This uncertainty was felt, most unfortunately, in 
the opening of the Tristan prelude, conducted by Clemens Krauss, 
though during the rest of the performance the playing was well 
above the average. The Tristan cast was familiar from former 
years. Isolde is the Wagnerian réle least temperamentally congenial 
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to Kirsten Flagstad ; but there is probably no singer living who can 
give so fine an all-round performance. 

* 7 . * 

Ata concert on May 27th Louis Kentner played a Liszt programme 
for the recently-formed Liszt Society. The taste for Liszt’s music 
depends on temperamental affinity ; and that affinity is to be found 
among the most sophisticated and the most naive, but seldom in the 
common run, of music-lovers. The sophisticated appreciate Liszt's 
originality, the anomalies and innovations in his harmony and the 
strong “ period” flavour of his emotional effusiveness. The naive 
enjoy being dazzled and deafened by keyboard fireworks, and they 
are excited by Liszt’s peacock display of his own vitality, his coarse 
and brilliant colour and lavish use of the musical equivalents of gold 
lace and paste ornaments. In fact they enjoy the barbarian that 
lay not far beneath the urbane surface that Liszt showed to the 
world. 

Louis Kentner played the wonderful “ Weinen, Klagen” Varia- 
tions in excellent style and with great technical accomplishment. 
I confess to finding only a small proportion of the best Liszt in the 
Dante sonata, but I thoroughly enjoyed Bénédiction de Dieu dans la 
Solitude, though it is far too long. Nor could Louis Kentner quite 
recapture the voluptuous atmosphere in which Liszt, like Lamartine, 
conducted his flirtations with the Ideal, toying with Faith and Doubt 
like a matinée idol with two pretty actresses, each of whom he 
preferred according to his mood. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 

Traditional Art from the Colonies. (Imperial Institute.) 

“ Arrica and Oceania have their Old Masters even as Europe has, 
and it is to honour them, and the peoples among whom they arose, 
that this exhibition is presented,” says Mr. William Fagg in the 
catalogue of a remarkable collection that is consistently interesting 
and stimulating. The conscience of a genuine inquirer may, indeed, 
have a happier passage among these so-called “ primitives” than 
among this year’s modern sculptures at Battersea. Living in the 
present year and age, he would indeed be a pretentious ass if he 
tried to lock up his sense of humour in a sort of mental cloakroom 
before going to the Imperial Institute. His is the harder but not 
impossible task of making the best of two worlds. The same 
carving may not only tickle his sophisticated humour by its naiveté 
but also genuinely stir him by the power of its mystic symbolism. 
The difficulty lies with the beliolder who is caught in the shackles 
of his “ civilisation ” ; undoubtedly he may feel, rather in the same 
way as the thoughtful reader of Lewis Carroll sometimes feels, that 
he is playing with fire; but, where a contemporary sculptor can 
strike him as a self-conscious poseur, the native artist will always 
retain his respect. 
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It is inevitable that comparisons should be made between our 
own aesthetic traditions and the art of the tribesmen ; as Mr. Fagg 
properly recommends, these should not be pressed too far. What 
is offered here is really an extension of the successful little exhibition 
held at Bedford Square two years ago. The King has lent the ivory 
leopard, spotted with copper studs, which was presented to Queen 
Victoria after the Benin punitive expedition in 1898 ; the Oni of Ifé 
has sent even more of his impressive bronze heads and figures than 
he lent to the British Museum in 1949 ; and-Colonial Governments, 
private collectors and museums have combined to ensure a fully 
representative display. The exhibits cover a wide range of the 
emotions: two wood-carvings of mother and child from the Yoruba 
have a piercing, harrowing quality, yet the small brass weights of 
the Ashanti, near-by, are purely charming, with their birds and 
insects, tortoises and snails. The catalogue, apart from Mr. Fagg’s 
comtribution, is unfortunately in a bit of a muddle. 

DereEK HUDSON. 


RECENT RECORDS 


ORCHESTRAL. Decca issues a new Beethoven No. 7 by the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra under Kleiber, only spoiled by the Alle- 
gretto being taken noticeably too fast and the brass being out of 
tune in two places on the last side. Krips conducts the L.S.O. in a 
smart and properly theatrical performance of the Euryanthe over- 
ture. The Telefunken issues, also sponsored by Decca, are not very 
satisfactory as recordings, but they include Reger’s four short tone- 
poems inspired by Bécklin, interesting for their unfamiliarity but 
not much else; and a performance of the Grieg concerto by 
Michelangeli (with the La Scala orchestra) that would reconcile 
even a hardened Albert Hall usher to the work. Hindemith’s 
Mathis symphony played by the Berlin Philharmonic is also among 
these records, probably his best work, though not very happily 
recorded. Columbia issues Dohnanyi’s early orchestral suite, played 
by the L.S.O. under Sargent, music that lies half-way between 
Dvorak and Elgar (astonishingly near Elgar sometimes) and there- 
fore sure to be liked. H.M.V.’s plum is the Walton violin concerto 
played by Heifetz and the Philharmonia, conducted by the composer 
—magnificent playing of a work which needs all the polish it can 
get and then sounds perhaps better than it is. Mozart’s early 
G minor symphony (K. 183) is admirably played by the Vienna 
Philharmonic under Béhm, not perhaps perfect stylistically, but 
acceptable to all but the purist. Delius-lovers will welcome A Song 
of Summer played by the Hallé under Barbirolli. M. C. 





“Che Spectator,” May 31st, 1851 
(THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION—Fourth Notice) 


WE have already had occasion to allude to the works of Messrs. 
Millais and Hunt—works the principle of which it is essential to 
understand at the outset ; for they are among the very few in the 
Academy whose principle can be clearly stated and apprehended, 
or\indeed which are animated by any, apart from the mystifying 
traditions or conventions of the studio. ... 

One objection to the literal rendering of a subject is 
advanced, and appears at first sight entitled to some respect 
On intellectual grounds: yet we believe that, when at all closely 
examined, it will be found a specious and self-refuting fallacy. 
It is said that no one sees the thing actually as it is, but through 
the medium of his own feelings; and that therefore the strict 
external representation is, for the higher purposes of art, not 
true, but false. Accepting this assumption, we would inquire 
how it is possible, whether desirable or not, that the artist 
should produce other than an ideal, his own ideal? Or we 
may take the converse of the proposition, and ask how the 
spectator, who cannot help idealising nature in the mere act 
of vision, should find the literal copy of nature more impractic- 
able? Either way, the objection appears wholly untenable. 

We have entered thus far on a consideration of the leading 
qualities of the “ pre-Raphaelite ” pictures, because we think 
it evident that the artists have not picked up their principles 
at random, and that these ought not therefore to be cried down 
in any hasty clique spirit. We believe that, irrespectively of the 
mere deserts of the pictures themselves, they exercise an 
influence of the very kind most needed in English art, and will 
continue to do so at a potent rate of increase. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WHEN the wind turns out of the north-east, where it has been 
for a month, we might be inhabiting another planet. Everything responds 
to the kindness of the air, and I go from one object to another. animate 
and inanimate, almost exhausted by appreciation. Even stones take on 
more colour; and as for sensitive creatures, such as nightingales and 
grass, they are almost in a conflagration of rapturous happiness. Ope 
need not be a mystic, like Richard Jefferies, to observe the moods of 
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plants and rocks. For the first time since I retugned from a sulky 
Tuscany I have heard the nightingales round my Kentish home, singing 
in a transport of desperate soliloquy through the apple orchards and 
down along the hedgerows of the valley. They mourn to each other, 
bandying sorrowful echoes and thus doubling their grief. I stood 
recently listening, while the planet Venus went down the sky behind the 
orchard, winding her way through the blossom-laden branches. The 
earth was still sodden after the morning's storm, and pe le drugged 


the air from great clots of wild parsley waist-high on the lane-edges 
The scent from the apple trees dominated all the rest. 


A Thunderstorm 


That storm, during breakfast, cut off our electric supply and washed 
down the newly-hoed surface of the vegetable garden, offering a minia- 
ture warning of soil erosion. I have yet to learn how much of the 
newly planted seed has gone down, too. I saw one vertical fork of 
lightning that hissed like a whip. The immediate clap of thunder made 
my Corgi leap round as though a ghost had trodden on the tail that he 
does not possess. Throughout the storm, even when it was at its most 
melodramatic stunts, the thrushes were singing. Dozens of them defied 
the welkin, and their shouts became more and more vehement the 
louder the storm raged, their voices diminishing into a perspective of 
sound, so that one could almost see an arch, a dome of music under a 
sky full of bolted thunder. The goldfish in my ornamental pond mean- 
while developed joie de vivre in its most acute form, dashing about the 
surface of the pitted water and making mouths, with little gasping noises, 
like tiny cherubim. Finally, when the storm had rolled past with faint 
rumblings like those intended to imitate it in Beethoven's Pastoral 
Symphony, 1 saw a damp bumble-bee resume its job. A _ prosy fellow, 
oblivious of the drama still lingering over the world. How quiet it was 
when the sun came out again. I noticed for the first time that the 
aspens had now sufficient foliage to commence their season-long whisper- 
ing, a sound like those oceans that we heard in conches ; the seas painted 
by Claude and dreamed of by Keats, 


A Festival of Horticulture 


I see that market gardeners are to have a produce-show at Olympia 
on June 27th. I hope it will remind the public that these people con 
tribute about £120 million to the wealth of Britain, in fruit, vegetables 
and flowers. Much capital is invested in this industry, for it costs £15,000 
to put up an acre of glass, and there are 5,000 acres of glass-houses, 
frames and cloches in England and Wales. Only keen growers an 
gardeners know the night-and-day attention that is needed in glass 
houses. Those who do not live in them should not indeed throw stones 
at the members of this threatened industry. I call it threatened becaus 
of the baleful diseases and pests that lie in wait for greenstuff grown in 
a confined space. And further—but I dare not venture into politics— 
I think of the lack of subsidies and guaranteed prices, and the bitter 
foreign competition. That threat cannot be treated with derris-dust! 


In the Garden 


The year begins to wear its crown at last. Within a_ week, 
under the recent warmth, the whole character of the garden has 
changed. No reluctance. On the contrary, the eagerness of flower 


and vegetable is almost indecent, and the whole household is hard put 
to it, with motor-mower, hoe and clippers, to keep the ardour down 
Shower and shire have turned the lawns to Paduan velvet, and it has been 
a joy to go out after sunset (which is the time to appreciate one’s own 
efforts in the garden) to watch the last light taking this lovely fabric. 
I havé at this time also seen the water-lily leaves beginning to open 
out on the surface of the pond, and on one of them a jenny-wren 
alighting to take her bedtime refreshment, flitting and fidgeting with 
peremptory eagerness. The one-time sick lilac tree, whose operation | 
have already described, is now dressed like a bride, with double white 
blooms that add their fragrance to the evening. Most of the tulips 
have been shattered by the storm, and their shards are scattered about 
the beds and lawns. Hedge-clipping, that great tyranny, has already 
begun. RICHARD CHURCH. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 65 


Report by Janus 
A prize was offered for a (non-scurrilous) analysis of the mental 
processes which led Janus to state mendaciously that Charles Wesley 
died in 1688. 
All Spectator competitions provide entertainment ; this one has 











aveaaa 





provided illumination. Janus’s mental processes, always an obscure 
enigma to himself, have been made crystal-clear not by one com- 
petitor but by dozens. _Why did he say that Charles Wesley died 
in 1688 when he had just ascertained, by reference to the usual 
sources, that that deplored but inevitable event in fact took place 
in 17882 On certain points there is a marked concurrence of 
opinion. It was the baneful influence of the Festival of Britain, 
tending irresistibly to cast the mind back a hundred years. It was 
natural association in Janus’s subconscious mind with the death 
of Bunyan, recalled notably by Dr. Vaughan Williams’s opera and 
that, beyond all question, did take place in 1688. Moreover, as 
two most charitable writers, Michael James and D. I. Beaumanoir 
Hart, convincingly demonstrate, Charles Wesley belonged in every- 
thing but fact to the 17th, not the 18th century. 


Now all this is very interesting, and to Janus himself very emol- 
lient. But the award of the prizes is a baffling business. Shall the 
poets have it—-Sally Owen, for example, with her succinct 

“ Be it not thought a god can lie, 
Save to promote a deeper truth; 
And truth would have been furthered by 
This son’s death in his father’s youth.” 
or W. Bernard Wake who, beginning 
“| lay abed till rather late, 
And in that half-unconscious state 
From which odd fragments emanate 
Inconsequent and inchoate. . . .” ’ 
carries on the rhyme successfully for 26 lines; or Guy Innes with 
his eight ingenious couplets, of which more anon? Then there are 
the sequences of which Wilfred Robinson offers four, e.g.: 


“Charles Wesley—his hymns— Soldiers of Christ Arise ’— 
Salvation Army—William Booth—booth—fairground—Festival 
—exhibition—Wembley — Cup final — Blackpool — Blackpool 
Tower—Bloody Tower—Bloody Assizes—Jefireys—James Il— 
1688.” 

On which it can only be observed that if Janus’s mind did work 
this way it was in the deepest profundities of the subconscious. 

In spite of the extreme desirability of preventing R. Kennard 
Davis from figuring in the prize-list every time I feel that his com- 
bination of mathematics and psychology is irresistible. But N. 
Hodgson is unique in indicating means by which similar aberrations 
on Janus’s part can be averted in future. That is so valuable that 
he must share the first prize. If £4 is expended that way, in two 
awards of 40s., it will be possible to allot £1 to Guy Innes for 
his verses (space permits the quotation of only four of his eight 
couplets). Much desert goes inevitably unrewarded. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(N. HopGson) 

This patient was dropped on his head by his nurse, when a baby, and 
rolled down a flight of stairs. Although he has for some time now almost 
completely recovered from the shock to his mental system, his sub- 
conscious continually endeavours to bring the memory of the incident 
to the threshold of consciousness, by the recognised method of symbolism. 
The are obvious enough. Thus, in the Wesley reference 
1688 = Revolution = rolling downstairs. But we have here an interest- 
ing example of that rare phenomenon the double or coincidental symbol. 
It appears that the nurse was aged 16 years, the baby 8 months, and 
that there were 8 steps. This explanation is confirmed by the admitted 
obsession of the patient with bogus universities. Again the interpreta- 
tion is easy. Bogus universities = devalued degrees = descending 
steps = downstairs. The cure recommended is to engineer another fall, 
in order to demonstrate to the subconscious the comparative unimport- 
ance of such accidents. Carefully arranged rugs would obviate serious 
damage. 


symbols 


(R. KeNNarD Davis) 
Anyone familiar with the influence of numerical associations upon 
subconscious cerebral activity will grasp at once why Janus asserted that 
Charles Wesley died in 1688. Adopting the routine method of assiga- 
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ing numerical equivalents to the letters of the alphabet (taking A as 1, etc.), 
we obtain the following: — ; 

RAMONOND” <cacssasecessaesnnasdccasevnes 66 
WHOUNED  séxvsascncquadarekiehawsaanien 89 
Gi «css csapiereiiaeigreneeeee l 
DEOGIED: sxcscunnsenbiidiaeeancabnes 113 
REPO. WETUNE cccniscctisesceesseces 153 

422 


Multiply this figure by 4 (standing for d = died) and you get /688. 

Multiply its digits, 4 x 2 x 2. Result, 16. 

Multiply each of the last two digits by the first. 
result, 1688. ° 

Add together the number of letters in the phrase “Charles Wesley, 


Result, 88. Total 


Methodist Hymn-writer.” Result, 32, ie., 16 + 8 + 8: 1688. 
Now observe the following: — 

PNUD scunidsnchiphinnicialiadicninnniionedan 55 
; ee isninaeneiisnestqnd 64 
nn EES oustunendcetines 48 
SUE. < Guiivtnieueniimabenan en ee eee 21 
TE. aniuntpinianictibbessunsiaddiiamadian i 
PININET scanadecakbdabeinecaen wo. Ve 
WUINEE ceuessadusbsnedssecsese ee . ae 

422 


With all these coincidences exerting their pressure upon his sub- 
conscious mind, it would have been surprising if Janus had failed to fall 
into his error. Psychologically speaking, my dear Watson, the case is 
elementary. 


SECOND PRIZE 


(Guy INNEs) 
METHODISM IN His MADNEss ? 
We are not quite as competent as Aaron or as Moses is 
To analyse the ins-and-outs of Janus’ mental processes. 


He calls them “ aberrations,” and he asks us to elucidate 
The reasons why he was confused about John Wesley's deuced date: 


“ 


As we must be “non-scurrilous” in making our analysis, 
We won't suggest amnesia, aphasia, or paralysis. 

We therefore urge, with diffidence, diplomacy and deference 
He was too tired to consult the usual bookshelves of reference 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 68 
Set by Mervyn Horder 


Half-way through this twentieth century, what with one thing 
and another, there is room for reasonable doubt about the appro- 
priateness of the lion as the symbolic animal of Great Britain. 
Elevate another beast to his sovereign place and give your reasons 
in not more than 200 words. The usual prizes. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “Competition,” and must 
be received not later than June 13th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of June 22nd. 





The Clue of the 
Christmas Card 


A PRINTED GREETING, a Signature, 
a Norwich postmark—that was 
all. Joan was estranged from her 
family, and that Christmas card was 
the last news they’d had. And now 
her mother lay grievously sick and 
fretting for her. Could she be found 
in time? With just that slender clue 
to guide them our Reconciliation 
Bureau went into action. In a few 
days an Officer in Nogwich had found 
Joan and persuaded her to return. 
Relief was a tonic for her mother, 





and in the general happiness the 
breach between them was healed. 

Many such successes are scored by 
our Reconciliation Bureau. The 
work of The Salvation Army is still 
very largely dependent upon indi- 
vidual generosity. Will you help, by 
donation or legacy? 

Please send a gift to General 
Albert Orsborn, C.B.E., y 
101 ,QUEEN VICTORIAST.,LONDON,£.C.4 





WHERE THERE’S NEED ... 


The 
Salvation Army 

















THE 


LETTERS TO 


University Grants 


Sir—May I draw the attention of your readers to the proposed civil 
estimates on education and the deleterious effects arising from the 
suggested decrease in expenditure on university awards? The Barlow 
Report, the University Grants Committee and the universities them- 
selves, have all urged the need for a university population of between 
80.000 and 90,000. With awards under the further education and 
training scheme no longer available to persons leaving the Forces, 
not even the Government working party’s recommendations for 2,000 
State scholarships, 2.000 supplemented open awards, 2,000 awards to 
Colonial students, 7,000 awards from local education authorities and 
§.000 privately financed students are likely to be maintained. Even 
with this annual intake of 18,000 students, we are likely to face a drop 
in the university population, especially in view of the fact that 5,000 
privately financed students are unlikely to be forthcoming. 

The Education estimates for 1951/52 show a decrease in Ministry of 
Education expenditure on awards of £3,713,260, which is offset to some 
extent by increases in Local Education Authority awards, but still shows 
an overall decrease exceeding £2,000,000 compared 
expenditure Even on the most general 
result in a drop of at least 3,000 grant-aided students in the number 
within the universities for the session 1951/52. 

Furthermore, the figure of 7,000 Local Education Authority awards 
is based on the assumption that L.E.A.s will award grants to all students 
accepted by a university, which would place the onus for maintaining 
of the university population solely upon the academic authori- 
it is obvious that many L.E.A.s either have not the will 


720 


with last year’s 


estimates this cara only 


the level 


ties. Further, 


or the means to implement this policy, and it may, therefore, become 
necessary to give special Treasury aid at once if L.E.A.s are to replace 
the F.E.T. scheme. Qur aim in writing to you is to enlist the support 


readers for the efforts of the students of this country in prevent- 
number of students attending 


of your 


ing a continued serious decrease in the 
universities. —Yours faithfully, E. Bourne, Secretary 
l t Society Queen Mary Colle L¢ (Un versity of I mudon), 


Mile End Road, E.l 


Interpolated Aitches 


Sir Mr. Michael Gill, the undergraduate of last 
readers that he a stage hand in Edinburgh make the following 
reply when asked what opera was to be performed on the next evening 

“That there Lohengrin. ‘Orrible hopera; starts hearly, finishes late 
Lots of changes All them there ‘elmets, an” swans, an’ pigeons, an’ 
things ‘Orrible hopera.” Sir, do you believe that Mr. Gill heard 
these barbaric I don't; and the fact that he solemnly tells us 
he did makes me feel certain that a man with an ear so untrue had no 
business to be prancing about an operatic stage even in the capacity of an 
incompetent choriste 1 am doubtful if he heard “ That there Lohengrin ” 
or “A but, even if he produces evidence that he 
heard them, I will swear an oath in heaven that he did not hear “ ‘orrible 
hopera ” and Any stage hands who may be carried 
around the provinces by an opera company are highly skilled men, none 
of whom is likely to be more than middle-aged. The rest of the stage 
hands are usually local men, .and there cannot be many people in 
Scotland, even if t are addicted to stealing stones from cathedrals 
f able dialect called Lallans, who speak in the 


week, informs your 


heard 


yawps 


them there ‘elmets,” 


‘starts hearly.” 





and the use of a 


strange manner described by Mr. Gill, who has surely forgotten two 
facts: (a) that Charles Dickens died in 1870 ; and (6) that the first of a 
eeries of compuls education Acts was enacted in that year. 


We have now had a fairly efficient system of general education in this 
country for and it must have had an impressive 
efiect on the interpolated as well as the dropped aspirate. In Ireland 
end in Scotland oddly enough, in Wales, the misuse of aitches is 
t is only in words such as “ hotel” 


more than eighty years ; 


dbut not 


e. When there seems to be misuse, 
and “ herb” where the omitted aitch was formerly correct. W. B. Yeats 
} pronounced hotel “‘otel,” as I did myself until I settled in 
London and had conform to the custom of educated people lest I 
£ i be regarded as a sen terate Cockney. An Irishman is more 
like in Englishman to be sensitive to nterpolated and 
dropped aspira nd I confidently assert that the interpolated aitch is so 
. 1 England j pra extinc ]l sometimes hear it f om 
old men and wemen, especially in lages, but I seldom hear it uttered 
by middle-aged people. and | never hear it used by anybody under 
thirty-five. I had thought it was only obsolete Americans who have not 
yead a € « he d t { Dickens who believed that the interpolated 
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aspirate is still in common use in England, and I am deeply shocked 
to learn that a man young enough to be an undergraduate should be 
capable of telling your readers that he heard a stage hand in Edinburgh 
not only saying “ that thee” and “them there,” but “‘orrible hopera” 
and “starts hearly.” He has only to pronounce the last two phrases 
aloud to discover that they are difficult to say. Anyone who says 
‘‘orrible hopera ” must make an effort to say them at all ; and the whole 
point of interpolated and dropped aitches is that they are usually 
uttered by slovenly speakers to whom eflort is repulsive, unless, as 
sometimes is the case, they are seeking to be emphatic, when they may 
use an aitch where they should not. Mr. Gill must cultivate his ear 
and learn to listen. I assure him that not only has Dickens been dead 
for a very long time, but that nearly all the generation which interpolated 
aspirates is dead, too. The aitch-droppers remain, but are dwindling, 
and will be extinct in another generation. 

What, unfortunately, we are getting in their place are flat-vowellers. 
I lately listened to a broadcast talk by an Oxford don who stamped 
on every vowel he encountered, squashing it so horribly that it became 
ow” instead of “ oh.” If this man, who should instantly be deprived 
of his post as a teacher, were to stand in front of a looking-glass and 
observe what happens to his mouth when he pronounces * oh,” he would 
observe that it takes the roundness of the vowel when it is pronounced 
properly, but that it lies down flat when it is distorted into “ ow.” It is 
these vowel-distorters, whose main object in life seems to be to close 
every vowel they see, who need correction, and perhaps Mr. Gill, when he 
has learnt to use his ears, will give it to them.—Sincerely, 

Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. Sr. Joun Ervine. 


The British Council in China 


Sir.—The note in the Spectator of March 16th on the British Council 
prompts me to support in a humble way your argument as to the great 
importance of the work being done abroad by the British Council. | 
can aflirm from personal experience and knowledge that its Centre in 
Shanghai has been of invaluable service to both the Chinese and British 
in promoting cultural and friendly relations. The British Council, cf 
werks on an entirely non-political reading-room 
used extensively, and its document 
lectures, concerts and exhibitions are well attended and 
appreciated. The more we British do to make ourselves understood by 
the Chinese the better for our mutual relations. The British here desire 
ever-improving friendship with the people of China, and the British 
Council assists us in achieving it-—Yours faithfully, R. V. Dent. 
145 Shensi Road, South, 18, Shanghai. 


Satisfied 


Sin,—In sending my subscription for my next twelve months’ Spectator, 
I am moved—at rising 70—to write a first, and doubtless last, note to 
an Editor to say what a joy it is in these difficult and austere days to 
have come to the decision that, after 35 years or so of enjoyed reading, 
one can allow this luxury for still another year, when so much that 
Makes one’s existence in this so troubled world less drab and austere 
has to be renounced—The Times, books (but thank God and a generous, 
grateful patient for the London Library), cigarettes, B.M.J., sherry, and 
so on. But no—not the Spectator, and so we can still rely on the 
delicious humour of Harold Nicolson and the unfailing wisdom of 
Janus, not*forgetting the youthful optimism and assurance from the Under- 
graduate Page. (Why not alternate occasionally with a column of worldly 
wisdom—or otherwise—from the 65-ers and over?) And I conclude 
with my grateful thanks that so far it has not been found necessary to 
raise the subscription that gives us so much enjoyment for so little, and 
especially for the added generosity to members of my profession. On 
the eve of my departure from my present delectable but somewhat 
remote county to a more accessible Dorset, I say—thank you!—Yours 
truly, MEDICUS RETIRED. 


course, basis : its 


ind library are ry and educational 


cinema 


shows. 


The Lion with a Bandaged Paw 


Sir,—I have just seen a copy of the Spectator for March 23rd, and was 
extraordinarily interested to read Mr. Usborne’s explanation of why 
he had chosen the lion with the bandaged paw as the subject for the 


previous competition. I was interested because I think I must have 
been the “type” he heard speaking in the King David Hotel m 


Jerusalem. 1 was on leave from North Africa at the time (May, 1941) 
and certainly in the King David for some of my leave. The story which 
I was telling was perfectly true and did concern a lion with a bandaged 
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P: wroge of articles describing and explaining 
the recurrent Russian purges, written by 
two who were imprisoned for many months 


Le One of the authors was a Soviet historian 
| and the other a German scientist. Their 
ws account, unlike the familiar torture stories, is 
ts remarkable because they had the depth of mind 
to look beyond their personal experiences 
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paw, though the explanation of the one intriguing sentence Mr, Usborne 
overheard is less exciting than most of the entries he quoted. 

I shot the lion in Kenya (which, by the way, is not usually thought 
of as jungle) a few months earlier. 1 was stationed near Nairobi at the 
time, and in my camp several of the men had caught and partly tamed 
They had, as far as | remember, some optimistic 


some young lion cubs. 
These cubs 


idea of selling the trained lions to circus and zoo scouts. 
became a positive menace in time as they grew older, and, since they 
were tied to the poles supporting the camp huts, which were raised 
several feet from the ground, they might easily have proved to be as great 
a danger as they were excellent watch-dogs. One of the brutes cut 
his paw on a piece of rusty metal and was rather badly hurt. This 
did not, naturally, improve his temper, and he nearly mauled the camp 
chaplain on his round of visits that night. After that he had (the lion, 
not the chaplain) to be destroyed, and it fell to my lot to shoot him. His 
paw was still sore and still wrapped in bandages, provided by his erst- 
while master, when I killed him. I might say that the story was probably 
told, on the occasion referred to, as one of those jokes whose point is 
an anti-climax, which were so much in vogue at the time.—lI am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, JAMES CALLENDAR BRAITHWAITE. 
Budleigh, 7 Bathurst Street, Grahamstown, C.P., §. Africa. 


Private Judgement 


Six,—Janus has drawn attention to our alternative spellings of judgement 
and judgment, with his personal preference for the former. May I 
suggest that your readers would find entertainment by turning their proof- 
reading eyes on. the wobbles between enquire and inquire, for your 
paper with its characteristic tolerance admits both indiscriminately. But 
surely analogy is not worthless here ? We have inquest and inquisition, 
inquisitive and inquisitorial, &c., and inquire should join its relatives. 
“ Spelling,” to quote Fowler, “is not one of the domains in which 
personal judgement (or judgment) shows to most advantage.”—Yours 
faithfully, A. HINGSTON QUIGGIN. 
6 Grantichester Road, Cambridge. 


Company Funeral? 
Sin,—I have read the Spectator for fifty years and more and am not 
constitutionally inclined to criticise it, but in view of the delicacy of the 
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forthcoming book 


“SWEET CORK, OF THEE” 


has been adapted for serialisation in 
EVERYBODY'S. Worthy successor to his 
best-selling ‘Lovely is the Lee”, the first 
instalment of this notable new book 
appears on Monday. In the same issue is a 
new poem by John Greenwood Anderson. 
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situation in Persia I am a little puzzled at your publication of the article 
headed “ Company Funeral ” in your issue of May 25th. It is doubtless 
possible to find causes for criticism in the administration of any concer 
so large as the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company but it is difficult to fee 
that the general tone of what certainly reads like an article by a dig. 
gruntled employee can be helpful in what is undoubtedly a very serious 
emergency. I may add that I have no personal interest in the company 
otherwise than as a British subject—Your obedient servant 

The Brand, Woodhouse-Eaves, Loughborough. R. E. Martin. 

{The article was amusing and topical and clearly intended not to be 
taken too ‘seriously ; it was a mistake to attach political significance to 
it.—Eb., Spectator.] 


Chapter of Entertainment 


Sir,—With regard to that strange paragraph in A Spectator's Notebook 
of May 11th, the “ entertainment” value of Proverbs vii is nil, particu- 
larly when, alas, its striking applicability to much of modern life is 
borne in mind. Janus should find Acts xxvm more stimulating and its 
last verse makes a happy ending, which certainly could not be said of 
his selection.—Yours, &c., GEORGE Biro. 
8 Summerhill South, Cork. 
Sir,—Some years ago, when I was teaching a class of intelligent Solomon 
Islanders, I read to them the ninth chapter of the Gospel according to 
St. John. As I read it they suddenly, simultaneously, burst into laughter, 
And indeed the account of the attempt of the authorities to deny what 
was, for them, an inconvenient fact, is entertaining.—Yours faithfully, 
Stanningfield Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds. R. E. Tempest. 


Braunton Burrows 
Sir,—Mr. Harvey's indignation over Braunton Burrows is admirable, 
but he produces little evidence to support any claim that it is righteous. 
He does, however, support Janus’s contention that we are all prepared 
to let the Services go anywhere except—our own favourite spot.—l am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, Rosert Nort. 
4 Heathcote Road, Epsom, Surrey. 


e e.6 
Census Eccentricities 
Sir,—lIt is an interesting commentary on our bureaucratic times that, while 
a man has been fined in Scotland for failing to fill up his census form 
and Sir Ernest Benn has been summoned for the same reason, my census 
form still awaits collection at my home, in spite of the fact that I informed 
the authorities by telephone of this fact—Yours faithfully, J. Hunt. 
36 Harrington Road, S.W.7. 


“ Background to Sweden” 


Sir,—Will you please allow me to make one or two corrections in the 
seven lines of verse quoted by Miss Freda Lingstrom in her review of 
my Background to Sweden in the Spectator of May 4th? In line two 
“the” has been omitted from before “ ringrims,” the sécond word in 
line four (it is again misquoted in the last sentence of the review) should 
be “eyewhirlwound,” and in line six “sane ” should be “sanely.” As 
your reviewer mentions that she prefers simpler verse than this, | think 
she will find the poems of mine on pages 276-8, 152-3, 8, 21, 46 and 
173-5 more to her liking. I guess, too, that her sense of humour has 
allowed her to see the semi-humorous intent of probably the most 
experimental (certainly the most unrestrained) poem in the book.—Yours, 
&e., Terence Heywooo. 
Walberton House, Near Arundel. 


A Wells Film-Script 


Sir,—I think Miss Laski, in her latest review in your paper, has confused 
the title of The King who was a King with that of The Man Born to be 
King, thus producing a truly British compromise of her own. But we all 
know which she means, so it doesn’t matter—Yours faithfully, 

J. O. STANSFIELD. 


122a Bayswater Road, W.2. 


Presumption 


Sin,—For many years I have read both the Spectator and Punch, but 
when your once-great paper presumes to know more about military 
science and strategy than does General MacArthur, it is so funny that 
I feel there is no further reason to read Punch.—Faithfully, 

W. H. WRIGHTON. 


119 North S5th Street, Seatile, 3, Washington. 
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“ The daily increasing health that 
these shoes give constitutes their 
chief claim to consideration and 
their right to universal use.” 


@ Sir Herbert Barker, the world 
renowned manipulative surgeon 
who originally designed these shoes 
wrote : 

“During the many years that I 
practised, the damage done by 
badly fitted shoes was brought 
home to me by numberless cases 
of foot deformation, and if I can 


jolt 


persuade the whole world to wear 
the shoe I designed for perfect 
foot-comfort, it will be one of the 
best services I have rendered to 
humanity.” 

The Sir Herbert Barker shoe is 
supplied and fitted by experts who 
are proud to fit good shoes. If 
you do not know your nearest 
distributor please write to us for 
his address. 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD 


DEPT. 7 


NORTHAMPTON 





Please, Mister. 
Can’t you do nothing ? 
Please ! 


Of course we can, Sonny. This is a 
Canine Defence Free Clinic — where 
the pet of the poorest receives treatment 
equal to the finest in the land. 

a 
Every National Canine Defence 
League Clinic has a full Hospital 


request the practical help of all 
kind-hearted people. 
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CANINE re) DEFENCE 


Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Sir Robert Gower, K.C.V.O., O.B.E. 
Secretary : R. Harvey Johns, B.Sc. 


8, Clifford Street, London, W.1. 





probably the first metal to be 
worked by man, it was not 
until the beginning of the 20th 


century that its existence in 


confirmed. The presence of 
copper had long been sus- 





pected by Europeans, and Livingstone in 
his Journals relates how he himself used 
a native preparation of powdered green 
malachite as a salve for his tropical ulcers. 
After intensive prospecting, copper de- 
posits were finally found on the borders of 
Rhodesia and the Congo in 1902. Al- 
though mining operations did not begin 


until 23 years later, such was the pro- 


| gress of the industry that in 1950 copper 


production in Northern Rhodesia was 
valued at £43,000,000. 

Full and up-to-date information from our 
branches in Northern Rhodesia on market 
conditions and industrial trends in the 
territory is readily obtainable on request. 


Please write to our Intelligence Depart- 


| ment at the address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


724 THE SPECTATOR, 
ENTON WELCH was an unexpected artist. He was born 
(at 6 p.m. on March 29th, 1915) to a family irreproachably 
mercantile and philistine, Shanghai English on the one side, 
Boston Puritan on the other. He was trained to be a painter, 


believed himself a poet, and made his name as a writer of prose. 
He was a wonderfully gifted, wonderfully genuine man. He had the 
sweetest nature and the saddest life. Less manly as a child the 
his elder brother, he was motherless at eleven ; the misfit at Repton 
(he ran away at sixteen) was still an oddity at the art school. Then 
there was a motor smash, and Denton Welch was left, with thirteen 
years to live, a cripple. 

A mocking fate surrounded him from birth with Christian Scien- 
tists, denying the reality of pain, actually rebuking him for the 
agony he felt and the clamant certainty of death. He outwitted that 
philosophy by creating a reality of his own which transcended the 
reality of pain: an artist's private universe, and one furnished with 
the richest treasures of rococo fantasy. From it as a novelist—a 
“ novelist ” in the Proustian sense—he surveyed at least a small area 
of the physical world with astonishment and gaiety and insight. He 
had the eve of a child and in many ways the simplicity of one. He 
had great zest for beauty and imagination almost overburdened 
with its own inventiveness. “ Would the images,” he asked himself 
in hospital, “never stop forming?” He was very truthful and 
surprisingly knowing. Only the truth about his injuries was hidden, 
and with it a strange, confused guilt. 

Most of Denton Welch’s work is sparkling with life. He often 
wrote, as he often behaved, as the enfant terrible. His first pub- 
lished prose was a wickedly boyish account of a visit to Sickert, 
which reappears in the latest and last collection* of Denton Welch’s 
writings. Originally Cyril Connolly used it in Horizon in August, 
1942, so that Denton Welch was a Connolly “ discovery ” although 
his greatest debt as a writer was, as he knew, to Dr. Edith Sitwell. 
It was she who introduced his first book to the public in 1943. In 
her foreword, Dr. Sitwell said of Maiden Voyage: 

In the touching very youthful creature who is the central character, 
with his curious young wisdom and his occasional young silliness, 
his longing for affection and hatred of falsehood, his adventurous- 
ness, his enquiring nature, his courage, his fright, his shyness and 
agonies of mind, bis youthful clumsiness, his warm kindness and 
his pathos, we live again our youth, 

How well Dr. Sitwell understood him! And how wrong the 
impression given by the snapshot on the jacket of A Last Sheaf and 
by the later Denton Welch paintings which are printed inside. The 
snapshot shows a darkly lowering cadaver, discontented, dis- 
approving. He was in fact a fair and charming personality, slight, 
good-looking and amusingly dressed—though one usually met him 
towards the end propped with pink pillows on his bed, a velvet 
eiderdown beneath to show he was not in it. (Gamely he preserved 
the illusion that he would soon be getting up.) He had a high, fine 
forehead, close golden curls, full lips and bright, shy eyes. He was 
excitable and laughed a lot. He was witty and relished gossip with 
a touch of malice in it. 

Between the ages of 20 and 27 he kept up a marvellous show of 
good health. He never talked about his accident. If he had to keep 
to his bedroom for a day, he would encourage his friends to suspect 


hypochondriasis. He would have hated people to know the extent 
of his injuries, or that he had to wear a catheter. He was very 
proud. 


Denton Welch's writings are hardly anywhere a sick man’s work. 
It was his painting which had to serve towards the end as his 
catharsis, and the pictures reproduced in A Last Sheaf are distress- 
ing—half-heartedly meticulous, crowded, literary, almost psychotic. 
The little drawings are different and better. In graphic art his 
emphasis was always decorative. and while the idioms—sea shells, 
snakes, fish-bones, cats, fans, pointed arches and broken pediments 
—suggest the age of bogus ruin, they were all real to him. 

Maiden Voyage is a magical book, not unconsciously naive. It 
begins with an account of the author's running away from school. 
He takes a bus to a London station: 

When the conductor called out “ Waterloo” I ran down the steps 
and stood for a moment in the road. A carthorse was pouring out 
a golden jet of water. I watched it bubbling and hissing into the 
gutter, then I began to climb the stone stairs between the fat 
statues. The trains inside the station were lying close together 
like big worms. 


*A Last Sheaf. By Denton Welch. (John Lehmann. 12s. 6d.) 





Denton Welch learned later to write a more sophisticated 
language, but he kept the trick of lighting up a passage of conven. 
tional narrative with one of his arresting child’s images. Thus, 
from his second book, It Youth is Pleasure, this paragraph: 

He walked slowly into the dark water and lay down fiat. His 
exultation passed into a more sober delight. Water always soothed 
him. He felt calm and peaceful. As he floated, he felt the sun 
hot on his face and ‘on the parts of his chest and arms which were 
still above water. The rest of his body was tingling with cold 

“I'm like one of those Baked Alaskas,” he thought. “ one of 
those lovely puddings of ice cream and hot sponge.” — 

In Youth is Pleasure, for all the merits of its style, is Denton 
Welch's least good book. It is cast in the third-person form, and 
thus demanded an interest in the external world which Denton 
Welch could not sustain. He was a born solipsist, and it was 
nature which heid the mirror up to him. Jn Youth is Pleasure is 
not moving because it is artificial. Perhaps it is rightly called 
“ precious.” sat 

To Denton Welch himself the thought that he was “ precious ” was 
never disagreeable. His tastes were for delicate, exotic things. Hig 
home was furnished with a remarkable collection of eighteenth. 
century pieces. He enjoyed the music of the harpsichord, candle. 
light, punch and fragrant snuff. In one of his poems he writes: 

In Total War I lead a life 

Epitomised by Chinese Chippendale. 

I still am Gothic on a painted bed, 

Rococo in a grotto underground, 

Baroque in cloisters pillaged from dead Spain, 
Enjoying what will never live again. 

Clearly he was not the poet he wished to be. But he was a real 
artist and unusually complete as a personality. Only the super- 
ficial eye would have been misled by the colourful accoutrements 
with which he fortified his spirits. He had no desire to épater le 
bourgeois ; on the contrary he liked to be the perfect gentleman, and 
his manners were charming. 

After In Youth is Pleasure he worked slowly on his most’ impor- 
tant book A Voice Through a Cloud. If,only because its subject 
was his accident, the work at it was a great emotional strain. All 
the time, what is more, his health was worsening, and it was largely 
composed a few words at a time between the crises of his last great 
illness. Nevertheless he also wrote in those years between fifteen 
and twenty short stories. Several of them appeared in one volume 
with his nouvelle entitled Brave and Cruel, and there are several 
more less-finished ones in A Last Sheaf. This same book also 
carries an early draft of A Voice Through a Cloud, and a most 
revealing piece called A Fragment of a Life Story which, if nothing 
else, should satisfy enquiring minds about events which followed 
those narrated in A Voice Through a Cloud. 

There is a sinister quality in much of Denton Welch's work. He 
suggests the plight of Adam immediately the forbidden fruit had 
been eaten: the eye still innocent, the heart filled with a sudden, 
shocked knowledge of iniquity. He was a visual writer with 
his own iconography of evil: lepers in a Chinese street, shabby 
shuffling perverts, ageing painted harpies and crumbling houses 
where the mad have lived. The very titles of his stories bear wit- 
ness here: The Judas Tree, Narcissus Bay, The Coffin on the Hill. 

The most horrifying story he ever wrote is called A Diamond 
Badge and is about the visit of a lady to a young novelist whose 
domestic circumstances are precisely Denton Welch’s own. She 
has never seen the young novelist before. He is ill, and must 
receive her in his bedroom. She is startled to discover that: 

He was terribly deformed, his hands all twisted and his body 
seemingly telescoped into itself, so that he was broad but perhaps 
only three feet tall. He had a smooth oval face with rather delicate 
features. His hair was red and a little silky fringe ran right round 
his jaw line, framing his face and making him look like a parti- 
cularly well-groomed ill-disposed monkey. 

As a picture of Denton Welch himself this is absurdly, mon- 
stPously false. But it suggests how he felt or feared others saw him. 
And as such it underlines his most conspicuous failing. He had 
no trust. This in turn connects with his greatest limitation as af 
artist. He built too many barricades and enclosed the range of 
his understanding. If he could have seen the wider human comedy 
with his miraculously penetrating eye, and described that world as 
he described his own, he would surely have been among the greater 
writers in our language. As it is he will survive as a minor genius, 
one of very few from an uncreative age. MAURICE CRANSTON. 
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Reviews of the Week 


Sermons in Stones 


Aland. By Jacquetta Hawkes. (Cresset Press. 218.) 


SERMON is an equivocal term for this remarkable book. For its 
absorption is entirely with earth, and, if the author crowns this 
earth with stars, they are the radiance from the consciousness of 
an artist rather than from a suptrnatural source flowing from some 
far-off divine event. Yet sermon is appropriate if those of John 
Donne, voyaging through strange seas of thought alone, be brought 
to mind. Something of their imaginative range, their recondite 
knowledge, their passion of exploration, their visionary sense of 
integration and even power of imagery seeps into the poetic earthi- 
ness of Mrs. Hawkes’s unclassifiable book, which to describe and 
estimate sets the reviewer a Beecher’s Brook to jump. And the last 
part of it is sermon pur sang, that which expounds and exposes the 
effects of the Industrial Revolution in prizing man out of his 
organic environment, in destroying his regional groupings, closing 
down his traditional skills, surrendering his individual responsibilities 
and leaving him naked and helpless, for all his protective gadgets, 
to the sterility of the Nature he has violated. The book is sermon, 
too, in the sense recently outlined by Mr. Edwin Muir as the 
protest of the creative imagination against the forces of analytic 
science which have enthroned the specialised intellect developed by 
urban conglomeration at the expense of the intuitive faculties which 
draw their nourishment from the earth. “Export and die,” writes 
the author, and that is sermon enough for anybody. 


But the sermons are in stones: that is the whole point of them. 
They, or their equivalent in the artist’s perception of Nature’s groan- 
ings and travailings to evoke order, beauty and consciousness, rise 
out of the stone—like spiritual man out of the block, as in Rodin’s 
sculptures; or purposeful man wrestling with fate, foreknowledge 
and free will, as in Michelangelo's; or earth-woman sinking back 
and resolved into stone, as in Henry Moore's. In this primordial 
picture of earth undergoing the birth-pangs of creation out of chaos 
or starry collision, Mrs. Hawkes makes the fullest possible use of 
scientific investigation, but for her own end of imaginative recrea- 
tion or, as she calls it, recollection. In the projection of her personal 
vision down into the depths of the earth’s stony matrix, there is no 
hint of theoretic Darwinism ; the earth's succession of changing faces 
in the crumpling, buckling, folding, subsiding and upheaving of the 
rocks from their Titanic struggles with fire and water is occupied 
by a succession of life-forms so perfectly fitted to their particular 
environments that they seem to prefigure that harmonious co-opera- 
tion between man and nature expressed, before the modern oblitera- 
tion of them, in the arts of husbandry, regional architecture, 
landscape-painting and pastoral poetry. When Palaeolithic Man 
appears, it is indeed as heir of all the ages, detached in his con- 
sciousness of earth but partaking in her rhythms. Mrs. Hawkes 
might perhaps have made more of the suggestion that the various 
grotesque types of sub-men, so far from being “ missing links,” were 
over-specialised aberrations from the true type, primitive in his 
physical characters, especially the hand and thereby the human 
form divine 


It was a natural transition to what to me—because I have given 
some thought to it over a number of years—was the most delightful 
portion of the book. This is an intimate consideration of man’s 
manifold but regional use in Britain of the variety localised 
surface-stone for his habitations, worship, crafts and agriculture. 
The correlations between rock, soil, locality and the shaping power 
of the human hand reflect, on a higher turn of the spiral, those 
aboriginal accommodations between life and substance that precede 
them in the author's pictorial narrative. All this section is beauti- 
fully done ; indeed, it goes to the heart of her matter; and in the 
middle of the eighteenth century she finds the peak moment of poise 
between humas achievement’ and filial stewardship of the earth 
when man (like the earth) accomplished the prodigious feat of 
producing nothing ugly. But the poise was a precarious one ; the 
crack appeared, the rift in the lute, and the coupling of iron and 
coal spawned domination instead of partnership and with it the 
delusion, which may well be the death of us, that predatory man 
can get along on his own steam alone. 

Equally illuminating is the historical digest from the first settle- 


ment of down and wold onwards to megalopolis. It is impossible 
to do justice to this rare and fecund book in my space. It is a 


germinal book and may well herald a change in cultural orientation 
that bitter experience has made tragically overdue. 
H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


Negative and Positive 


Wisdom, Madness and Folly. By John Custance. (Gollancz. , ° 16s.) 
Mr. JOHN CUSTANCE suffers from manic-depressive insanity. In this 
book, much of which was written while he was a patient at& mental 
hospital, he describes with lucidity and insight his thoughts and 
feelings during the phases of excitement and depression which 
characterise that disorder. In the manic phase sensory impressions 
were heightened, association of ideas occurred with extreme rapidity, 
and the barriers of individuality seemed to be broken down so that 
“everything felt akin. I was joined to Creation, no longer shut 
away in my little shell. And my vision of the Power of Love was 
the key to it all”—an “ineffable revelation” accompanied by 
“delusions of grandeur and power.” In the alternating state of 
depression on the other hand the outer world loses its vividness, and 
the sufferer is shut in with his own thoughts, overpowered by so 
strong a sense of misery and sin that existence becomes a private 
hell, in which he contemplates an eternity of suffering. 

Mr. Custance believes that his experience of mania and depres- 
sion has given him an insight into the nature of the universe which 
has outlasted his stay in the mental hospital. He equates mania 
with “attraction,” “a movement towards unity, synthesis, merg- 
ing,” and depression with repulsion and isolation; and finds a 
parallel in the mystical states of the beatific vision and the dark 
night of the soul. He extends this “ fantasia of opposites” to the 
universe as a whole, where he perceives a struggle between Negative 
and Positive Forces, the Yin and Yang of Chinese philosophy, and 
traces the expression of this conflict in mythology, religion, 
psychology and politics. Finally he endeavours to integrate these 
views into a “theory of actuality.” which treats the psychological 
and the physical as two modes of describing the same reality : and 
in this way seeks to give the same validity to the visions of the 
priest, the saint and the artist as to the concepts of the scientist. 

This is necessarily an incomplete summary of a thesis which 
draws upon a wide range of knowledge to support an intuition 
derived from abnormal mental experiences. There is nothing very 
new in the ideas which Mr. Custance puts forward, as he admits ; 
but his presentation of them brings the reader, as well as the author, 
face to face with questions of actuality. Assuming that the con- 
scious content of certain states of insanity is the same as certain 
mystical experiences, does this tell us anything further about either 
insanity or mysticism? There is no problem here for the 
materialist who interprets both as purely subjective events with, 
presumably, some common basis in a disturbance of the brain. But 
if the mystic enters into relationship with a reality other than 
himself, what status is to be accorded to similar experiences when 
they occur in the mental hospital or under nitrous oxide anaes- 
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thesia or, as in Dostoevsky’s case, in the course of an attack of 
epilepsy ? Mr. Custance’s theory of actuality does not provide a 
satisfactory answer to this question. 

A visual hallucination is a real experience, but it is not an 
experience of a reality existing independently of the person who 
sees it. So it is not enough to say that gods, angels and devils must 
be real because they form part of the psychic life of those who 
believe in them; the important question about them is whether 
they have any existence apart from this private actuality. A mystical 
experience may seem to possess an intense validity for the ecstatic, 
but how can he convince others that it involves a form of know- 
ledge of God or of the universe as a whole? Mr. Custance may 
not have solved a problem which has baffled many other thinkers, 
but his book, nevertheless, suggests that current philosophy may 
be stating it wrongly. Perhaps we tend to exaggerate the part 
played by logic in our knowledge of reality. In his terminology 
Logos needs to be balanced by Eros, the Positive analytical technique 
by a “ synthetic intuition of the Negative.” W. Russett Brain. 


Our Language, Good and Bad 
British and American English since 1g00. By Eric Partridge and 
John W. Clark, (Dakers. 18s.) 


Tuts genially erudite and extremely readable work is not likely to 
please everyone. It is honest, emphatic and occasionally too magis- 
terial. Mr. Partridge, that famous and entertaining philologist, 
certainly invites reproach, and even acrimonious disapproval, when 
he launches into criticism. How comes it (many will ask) that 
Mr. Partridge, in reviewing the poetry of the last fifty years, does 
not mention a single Sitwell and has nothing to say of W. H. Davies, 
W. J. Turner, Siegfried Sassoon, Robert Bridges and Edmund 
Blunden? And why, even if he has little to say of them, why does 
he run so airily over the field of drama with only the briefest of 
references to Barrie, Maugham and Galsworthy ? 

I always feel that Mr. Partridge, with all his wit and alacrity and 
his jauntily persuasive style, his playful erudition and enormous 
linguistic knowledge, is less at home in the region of sophisticated 
literature than he is among the stresses and energies of the colloquial 
manner, He lights up at once when he is with our Cockneys or 
Colonials ; he gleans with joy the rich and rolling vocables of the 
underworld. His preferences are for gusto, simple affirmation—no 
high-brow nonsense. Thus, in dealing with “ general trends,” he 
quotes approvingly the slam-bang tirades of Mr. F. A. Voigt and of 
Mr. Roy Campbell, neither of whom can be said to represent 
analytical thought or philosophical method of the highest order. 
I do not wish to imply for a moment that Mr. Partridge is insensi- 
tive to the subtleties and invocations of great literature, but I do 
feel that, as a philologist of distinction and wide renown, he is 
chiefly interested in the biology of speech—the curiosities that 
emerge in the parlance of ordinary people. 

But I think few literary folk will disagree with Mr. Partridge 
when he deplores the flatness, the suave mediocrity of our typical 
literary forms today. This, no doubt, is due to many pressures, 
many deprivations and alarms ; the disquieting fact is that all these 
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combined influences are bringing about a decay of taste and a 
menacing intensification of the commercial aim. Even so the 
exclusions and inclusions of Mr. Partridge are often mysterious, 
I have mentioned some of the former, but the latter are no less 
astonishing. Where Mr. Partridge is unquestionably right is ig 
ascribing a considerable part of our literary decay to the grim 
infiltration of anxiety neuroses, the sense of uncomfortable tremors 
below the foundations of our society. 

Mr. Partridge will not quarrel with me when I say that the literary 
critic performs under the gravest of disadvantages. The critics 
of music and of painting do not have to prove their own skill ig 
counterpoint or brushwork, but the literary critic has to express 
himself in the same medium as that of the person whose work he 
is endeavouring to assess. Too frequently our critics represent and 
encourage a lissom and limber mediocrity. I do not say that Mr. 
Partridge does this, but I think he sometimes lapses into mannerisms 
(e.g., exasperating parentheses) which are best avoided, and a not 
infrequent assumption of that depressing jocularity which is peculiar 
to scholars. 

The American section of this book is very ably written by Pro. 
fessor John W. Clark of Minnesota. It is interesting to note that 
he ascribes to “a sort of nervous diffidence” one of the principal 
features of the American character—which, he says, produces some- 
thing which is “ half envy and half contempt.” He also says that 
the literary culture of the United States is represented by “ the comic 
strip and the popular radio program.” This will provide the student 
with a valuable clue to much that would otherwise be obscure if 
not unintelligible. Professor Clark’s examination of the American 
vocabulary is indeed remarkable, though he, like Mr. Partridge, is 
more concerned with ordinary speech than with current literary 
forms, and is perhaps unfair to the high level of American scholar- 
ship. He finds in The New Yorker what he describes as “ the most 
uniformly civilised English written today in America.” 

Five other writers have provided contributions to Dominions 
English, another writes on The Teaching of English, and there is 


an adequately esoteric article on Cockney by Julian Franklyn. This 
is not a book which can be read with indifference. 
C. E. Vutctamy. 


The Enigma of Hitler 


Hitler Directs His War. The Secret Records of His Daily Military 
Conferences. Selected and-Annotated by Felix Gilbert. (New York. 
Oxford University Press. 20s.) 


PROFESSOR FELIX GILBERT may perhaps have congratulated himself 
that the source of this book consisted of no more than the 800 pages 
recovered out of the 200,000 pages comprising the shorthand record 
of Hitler's daily military conferences. The task of selection must 
have been a problem, but the solution will meet with approval, and 
the annotation is carefully done. What was to be made of a record 
covering daily reports by military and other officials, and also of 
the wanderings at large of one who remains one of the generation's 
great enigmas ? The records represent only a small fragment of the 
routine reports and are often unintelligible because they carry on 
some theme which had been referred to before. But the other part 
of the record is more self-contained ; and, though Hitler was the 
central figure of both, in the latter he indulges in monologue. 
Professor Gilbert takes most of his selections from the second kind 
of material, though he also gives some of the first as illustrating 
the routine. 

All of it is immensely interesting. No one who is concerned 
with the conduct of the war can ignore it. There are many points 
which stand out more clearly through the appraisal of Hitler and 
his generals ; and, as the last extract is dated March, 1945, one has 
the chance of discovering for himself that, though Hitler thought 
even then that he would avoid defeat, he was wearing rather badly 
and inclining a little to babble. In the appendix is given Hitler's 
speech to his generals on December 28th, 1944; and this, though 
not entirely irreproachable for its logical coherence, gives a rough 
indication of his conception of war. 

This speech is, of course, coloured by propaganda. It reflects his 
views of the Ardennes offensive which had resulted “in an imme- 
diate easing of the situation on the entire front ” ; and it is designed 
to commend the idea of the new offensive—which few people beyond 
the ranks of the historians even marked—directed at the Saverne 
Gap. This was its first objective and it was not reached. ~The 
view that under all circumstances an offensive would be more costly 
in blood than a defensive is wrong. We ourselves have had that 
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The battles that were most bloody and costly were in 
. . . Offensive battles have always 
been favourable to us. The losses in blood of an enemy 
offensive will steadily decrease: commitments of material will 
increase. Consequently, if possible, we shall abandon these 
tactics the moment we believe that we have forces enough for 
offensive action.” “ 

The admission of a stringency in the supply of troops was made 
in his conferences many times, though more bluntly and forcibly. 
Indeed, from the middle of 1943 one can find references to the vital 
difference even another “ five or six divisions” might have made ; 
and it is of interest to find him complaining (in March, 1945): 
“ There is too much of a discrepancy between what we are sup- 
posedly producing and what is actually being committed in battle.” 
Of great interest, too, is it to find him stating, in December, 1943, 
“If they attack in the west, that attack wi!l decide the war. ; 
If this attack is repulsed, the whole business is over.” And surely 
he was logical in thinking it incomprehensible that we should sup- 
port Russia to the end, when he held that “in case of a German 
collapse, England would be unable to offer serious resistance to 
bolshevism anywhere.” Incidentally, one may find quite a number 
of indications of what has been detected before, an inclination to be 
obsessed by the “ English” 

But the most important point which emerges from this book 
is the necessity for reservation in attributing Hitler's judgements 
to “intuition.” He was no mere clairvoyant in uniform. In the 
long discussions with his generals he appears to be at least as 
reasonable as they. Professor Gilbert finds him * mean” in holding 
Kluge to a slip in atgument; but surely the real point is that, as 
Halder admitted before the new “Stab in the Back” legend was 
launched, Hitler’s “ gifts for technical details and for over-all 
strategy were remarkable.” But thege is no evidence that he was 
a strategist of genius any more than a spoil-sport for generals of 
genius. Hitler’s strength may indeed have lain in the fact that he 
was a “terrible simplifier” , but this beautifully produced book 
provides evidence that current estimates of his stature may have 
been shaped by similarly dangerous minds. STRATEGICUS. 


«“ Devoted to the Skies ” 


John Newton. By Bernard Martin, 218.) 


THe claims which John Newton makes on our attention are varied 
and curious. As the son of a sea-captain he was taught to worship 
an eighteenth-century taskmaster God; but subsequently he was 
seized by a press-gang and introduced to a sufficiency of tempta- 
tions at sea. Dr. Johnson said that the impressed seaman suffered 
a worse fate than the felon, for “a man in a jail has more room, 
better food, and commonly better company ” ; and certainly John 
Newton learnt as a sailor to blaspheme with the full alphabet of 
vice. Then, escaping from the Navy, the young man became the 
virtual slave of a slave-trader: the direst of humiliations, fevers 
and despairs comprised his lot until he contrived, with his father’s 
help, to become himself the captain of a slave-ship. 

If such misfortunes are not remarkable in the century’s context, 
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Mr. Bernard Martin shows us that aspects of Newton’s tribulations 
call for comment. Wordsworth read An Authentic Narrative, the 
book Newton wrote about his forced adventures, and the Poet 
presented, in The Prelude, a picture of the press-gang’s victim 
trying to solace himself with a “ Treatise of Geometry.” More. 
over, Mr. Martin makes the very likely suggestion that Coleridge 
“ thought himself into the feelings of the Ancient Mariner” with 
the special help of Newton’s narrative. 

There are, indeed, convincing parallels between the psychology 
of Coleridge’s poem and Newton's experiences as Mr. Martin relates 
them. The Ancient Mariner’s crime corresponds to the impressed 
sailor's blasphemy ; and Newton was recalled to religion by a 
rudimentary prayer uttered without thought during a storm, just 
as the Ancient Mariner was saved by the blessing he gaye 
“ unaware" to the water snakes. Again, like the Ancient Mariner 
John Newton lived to perform “the penance of telling his story 
as a warning to others.” It is typical of the age that the re-converted 
Newton could continue to act as captain of a slave-ship ; but hig 
convention was to accept the idea of the heathen as sub-human, 
It is vastly to Newton’s credit that, when he had left the sea and 
matured as a vicar of St. Mary Woolnoth, he encouraged Wilber. 
and, although he prayed, “ From poison and politics, good 
that he became an active associate of the 


force ; 
Lord, deliver me,” 
Abolitionists. 

John Newtor’s other considerable claim to fame is as a friend 
of William Cowper, who settled at Olney while Newton was curate 
of the parish. The spiritual friendship was a comfort to the 
distracted Cowper, who had already withdrawn from most contacts 
with the world; but even the devoted Mr. Martin cannot make 
very much of the unspectacular details. The Olney Hymns, though, 
remain as a monument to this period. In all, one cannot say that 
John Newton's life, after the preparatory years of violence, pro- 
vides the biographer with spectacular events. The ex-slave-trader 
clergyman had trouble with drunken bell-ringers, and his preface 
to Cowper's first book of poems had to be withdrawn because 
personages still despised the evangelicals; yet in such trials of 
later life the good man was cushioned by the love of his wife, 
Mary. So the total span, in spite of occasional intrusions into 
history, strikes the reader as a tale of domestic virtue. 

Perhaps, then, it is a pity that Mr. Martin, in his labour of 
enthusiasm, has paused so often to be certain that we see the 
picture. If he had given emphasis to the inner development rather 
than fussed with the period setting of scenes, he might have done 
more to carry on the work of improving our sense of moderation 
which was so dear to John Newton's large heart. As it is, his 
book makes striking contributions to the footnotes of literature, 
social reform and the Evangelical movement 

OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


Built for Music 


(30s.) Music on the South Bank. _ By John 


(Both published by Max Parrish in association 


Royal Festival Hall. 
Pudney. (3s. 6d.) 
with the L.C.C.) 


Pustic architecture of the front rank is now so rare that when an 
example as notable as the Royal Festival Hall gets built it is worthy 
of the fullest record. This is here provided in a lavish volume, 
brought out for the completion of the main hall and most of its 
ancillary features, though before the final achievement of what has 
been designed as a complete Arts Centre—with facilities for activi 
ties other than the scientifically perfect presentation of music. The 
book must be judged as a record, independently of what one feels 
about the merits or de-merits of the building itself. The numerous 
drawings and plans, together with some fine photographs at the 
end and a connected account by Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, give 
a full survey both of the many features contrived around and below 
the auditorium and of the auditorium itself. 

Of all the new structures now at South Bank, the Hall and the 
river wall are the only ones destined to survive to keep company 
with a National Theatre and other buildings. The Hall, its full 
conception likewise to be realised in the future, has been built with 
remarkable speed, and Mr. Williams-Ellis points out how the process 
reflected the stringent conditions of our times. Thereafter his text 
is a blend of description and of the somewhat subjective musings 
of one who hopes in the future to take a full sample of the build- 
ing’s varied attractions. For a careful study of the building it 3s 
best, till one can pay an actual visit, to attend to the lavish series 
of plans and diagrams provided in a book whose main appeal 5 
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popular ‘A Seat At’ Series 


A SEAT AT 
THE CINEMA 


by 
Roger Manvell 


oy the cinema-goer who wants to know more of 

the inside stery of filming and for those who 
wish to attain a deeper appreciation of the new art, 
this book will prove The reader will 
find deseriptions of all the work and skill that goes 


invaluable 
towards the making of a film, extracts from shooting 
scripts of famous films and a special series of 
illustrations. 
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‘AFE INVESTMENT? 
SAFE INVESTMENT: 
Then place your capital or savings with the century-old 
Planet Building Society—to earn money for you from day 
of investment to day of withdrawal. No charges, no depre- 
ciation and no income tax to pay. Any sum up to £5,000 
now accepted and interest paid half-yearly. Investments 
are repaid promptly on request. 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


EST. 1848 
ASSETS £6,000,000 RESERVES £300,000 


For full details and informative pamphlet send this form 
to-day. Or a postcard will do. 


To PLANET BUILDING Society, 17, Planet House, Finsbury | 
Square, London, E.C.2. 
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Drawn by a, R. THOMSON, R.A. 


He fights among the trees. I: is on the 
constant war waged in the forests by entomologists like Walter 
Griswold, that world output of paper is greatly dependent. 
His enemies are the pests and parasites which attack the trees 
from which the wood pulp for newsprint is obtained. Thirty- 
two year old Griswoldt graduated in Forestry at the University 
of New Brunswick and had already carried out research in the 
forests before joining Bowaters’ staff. He is officer in charge of 
the Newfoundland field workers who pry into the cracks in the 
bark and beat the boughs over extended sheets to collect 
specimens of the pests threatening the growing trees. Once 
these pests have been identified in the Dominion Entomo- 
logical Laboratory it is Griswold’s job, in co-operation with 
Canadian Government experts, to plgn the appropriate 
counter-attack. One successful method is the introduction of 
species of parasites and virus disease as allies to prey on those 
already in possession. It is largely upon the success or failure 
of this silent struggle to protect the forests that the supply of 
paper to keep pace with the world-wide spread of literacy 
depends in the years to come, 
= ~ * 


The whole wealth of Bowaters craftsmanship, experience and research in 
the art of making papar—the ‘know-how’ in short—is freely at your service. 





THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


GREAT BRITAIN * CANADA * AUSTRALIA * SOUTH AFRICA * U.S.A * NORWAY * SWEDEN 








t Fictitious name for a real character. 
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to comparatively specialist students. There are detailed sections on 
the acoustics of the Hall; one sees also how the auditorium has 
“been carefully planned, and then shrouded round, with its glass 
exterior and with its ancillaries, so as to insulate it from the noise 
of the adjoining railway. The details, too—the cleverly contrived 
music stands, for example—are faithfully recorded, and one comes 
away from the book, as from the Hall, with the impression that 
there has seldom been a temple of sound where scientists have left 
so little to chance or produced so undeviatingly functional and 
relevant an ensemble. Indeed it is a criticism of the Hall, and one 
that Mr. Williams-Ellis notices, that so monumental and significant 
a building could profitably include at least a modicum of deliberately 
decorative interior and exterior effect. One does not need the neo- 
Baroque incrustations of a Queen's Hall, but the ceilings and river 
front at all events seem to call for a dash of conscious joie de vivre. 
It is also good to see that Mr. Williams-Ellis puts in a plea for the 
retention of the Shot Tower. In all South Bank there is no building 
with so unchallengeable a dignity; one should no more think of 
its removal than Bristol people would wish to destroy their still 
functioning shot-tower on Redcliffe Hill or Plymothians the 
Smeaton Eddystone that graces the Hoe. 

Mr. Pudney’s little book is far more reasonably priced than the 
larger record and is in any case meant for the'more general reader. 
It is a miniature companion to Royal Festival Hall, and it 1s 
astonishing how much matter from the more specialist book is in 
Mr. Pudney’s better unified account. Many of the drawings are 
there, also some of the illuminating comparisons with other halls, 
and there could be no more concise description of the auditorium 
than “an egg on stilts.” Mr. Pudney gives a fascinating poetic, 
literary, and historic setting for his account. One could spare such 
phrases as “mid-century social baroque,” but one can be truly 
grateful for the historical notes on the site (aptly dubbed a “ belve- 
dere” by Charles Bascom who first used it as a pleasure garden), 
and on the story of London's organised musical endeavour, whether 
indoor or open air. The author should, however, have mentioned 
Wyatt's “ winter Ranelagh,” the famous Oxford St. Patheon that 
so excited Horace Walpole in the 1770s. Bryan LITTLE. 


. . 
Fiction 
The Brigand. By Giuseppe Berto, Translated by Angus Davidson. 
(Secker and Warburg. 9s. 6d.) 
Arrow to the Heart. By Albrecht Goes. Translated from the German 
by Constantine Fitzgibbon. (Michael Joseph. qs. 6d.) 
Christina Claimed. By Giles Romilly. (Putnam. ros, 6d.) 


Moira. By Julian Green, Translated by Denise Folliot. (Heinemann, 
1058. 6d.) 

Memoirs of Hecate County. By Edmund Wilson. (W. H. Allen, 
128. 6d.) 


POTENTIALLY we are all novelists, which is no doubt why we quarrel 
with even the good novels that we read. All the same, there are 
quite objective reasons for thinking that The Brigand, for instance, 
or Arrow to the Heart, each a telling work in its kind, might have 





Peter Fleming 
THE SIXTH COLUMN 


A NOVEL 
« Abominably funny.” OBSERVER 
“Exciting as well as funny. As 
good satire should, it starts laugh- 
ter that leaves a certain serious 


sediment.” ’ EVENING STANDARD 
9s. 6d. 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 











been better than it is. Both are done with imagination, both com. 
municate a vivid sense of familiar morai anxieties and a sincere 
and undemonstrative compassion, and yet both bring too little of 
the authority of mind and feeling which is the better part of talent 
to the treatment of material which has been genuinely experienced, 
This, | suppose, is a long-winded way of saying that both novels 
have a live theme but fail in creative power. They make their point 
but do not affect us as deeply as it was evidently intended they 
should. The Brigand, in particular, a story of peasant discontents 
and disturbances in Calabria after the last war, just misses a real 
effect of tragedy through ignoring until it is virtually too late the 
psychological, as distinct from the social, determinants of a tragic 
situation. Signor Berto is, I think, worth watching. 1 have not 
read his war novel, The Sky is Red, which has been very well spoken 
of indeed, but this second novel shows a truthful and humane mind 
contemplating the after-war peasant scene of poverty and land 
hunger in Southern Italy. The descriptions of village manners and 
the sketches of peasant types are soberly persuasive, and, if the 
returning soldier who takes to the mountains and a knight-errant 
violence is always a little dark and dim, the girl Miliella who asa 
child falls in love with him is charmingly realised. The lively 
humanity of the story and an all but innocent note of satire occagion- 
ally bring to mind the film Bicycle Thieves. What one looks for 
in vain is something of the poetic fidelity and tragic force of Verga’s 
Sicilian stories. 

Clearly the worst of drawing directly upon personal experience 
in a novel, as Herr Albrecht Goes gives the impression of having 
done in the very short Arrow to the Heart, is that it tends to stifle 
invention or even, more solemnly, to substitute nature for art. This 
is the story of a Lutheran pastor in the Ukraine in 1942 who is 
summoned to attend the execution of a German deserter, a simple, 
well-behaved youth, who had attached himself to a widowed 
Ukrainian girl and her child and followed them when they joined 
a group of partisans in the forest. During the night before the 
execution the pastor shares a bedroom with an officer who has been 
ordered to fly to Stalingrad and who knows that the order is, in 
effect, a death sentence. He is joined for those few hours by the girl 
he would have married, a hospital sister, and departs almost at 
the same moment as the execution takes placee That is the whole 
story. It is told with simplicity and restraint and in an unaffected 
mood of emotional self-questioning about the values of existence 
and so on. And yet, for all the simplicity of statement, the thing 
does not quite come off. The treatment—the scene itself—is pas- 
sionless, too much a matter, | think, of barely expressed sentiment 
and of Germanic seutiment at that. Or let me withdraw Germanic, 
since | remember the scene of execution in Sergeant Grischa. 


Mr. Giles Romilly’s first novel, though light in texture, appears 
to be carefully considered. It is about young people of middle 
to somewhat higher station in society after the war, at a time of, 
to quote the wrapper, “ blurred values and doubtful landmarks "— 
their manners, their parties, their love affairs. The book is intelli- 
gent and often entertaining and might well be considered. in sonie 
respects of documentary value. As a novel, however, it lacks a 
centre ; the portrait of Christina, “a vague immaterial girl,” is 
indeed too unsubstantial to hold the composition together. And 
Mr. Romilly’s narrative style suggests’ rather too plainly the habit 
of critical writing and is not nearly free enough for the ordinary 
purposes of fiction. However, there are spirited passages of comedy 
and some nice descriptive phrases (“ he was a tiny sparrow-like man 
with a healthy complexion brightened by spirits ”), and Mr. Romilly 
will no dowbt get more fully into his stride in a second novel. 


M. Julian Green’s latest novel is disappointing—very. How much 
the unexpected choice of a drably circusnscribed American setting 
—a small-town. college in the South—may have to do with it I am 
not sure. The period is the-1920s, and these American youths talk 
only sex and obscenities when they are not talking religion. One 
of them, the eighteen-year-old Joseph, brought up in the hills, has 
apparently been reduced to a sort of gibbering puritanical hysteria 
by Bible-reading. Tempted by an artful piece, he sees red and slays. 
It is all, I fear, thin, weak, devitalised. 

Here, finally, in an edition revised and corrected by the author, 
is “ the only authentic and unexpurgated version of Edmund Wilson's 
famous book.” Memoirs of Hecate County is very much the work 
of an eminent American literary critic and positively drips with the 
most sophisticated literary cultivation. But in their pernickety way 
the stories are often acute in observation and comment, while the 
“ frankness” of the sex passages is a matter of mere taste rather 
than anything else. R. D. CHARQuES. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Tuere is still very little give in markets, not 
so much because of any insistent pressure 
to buy, but simply on account of the wide- 
spread reluctance to sell. I am speaking, 
of course, of the equity share groups and not 
of fixed interest stocks, although even gilt- 
edged have succeeded this week in staging 
a modest come-back. Oddly enough, the 
recovery in gilt-edged which, I must 
emphasise, is still quite tentative, has been 
based—apart from purely technical factors— 
on a revival of City talk of the possibility 
of a revaluation of the pound. In a decidedly 
tendentious survey of the inflation problem 
issued by the Economic Commission for 
Europe the case has been argued for an 
appreciation of European currencies, and 
especially sterling vis-d-vis the dollar. I 
doubt whether it will carry much weight with 
the British Treasury. While nobody doubts 
that sterling was devalued to an unduly low 
level in September, 1949, the risks and the 
general disturbance to international trade 
involved in an upward move seem to me to 
outweigh any possible advantages. Gold 
shares would, of course, be vulnerable to any 
fall in the sterling price of gold and have 
been a nervous market this week, but they 
should soon be due for a recovery. As to 
the general outlook for markets, much now 
depends on the international news. If, for 
example, the war in Korea were brought to 
a speedy end, and no fresh war took its 
place, investors might turn away from shares 
with a commodity flavour and take a more 
hopeful view of gilt-edged. I doubt, how- 
ever, whether one need look yet awhile for 
any serious slide in equity shares as a whole. 


J. & P. Coats Policy 

Among the disappointments in recent 
dividend announcements has been the 
decision of the directors of J. & P. Coats, 
the Paisley thread manufacturers, merely to 
maintain the Ordinary payment at 124 per 
cent. This is the rate which has been in 
force since 1946, and as the dividend has in 
recent years been covered by a wide margin 
of earnings, stockholders have naturally 
expected that the dividend thaw would bring 
them at least a modest increase in the return 
on their investment. Against the background 
of the profits for 1950 and the immense 
Strength of the latest balance-sheet the 
board’s decision merely to maintain the divi- 
dend looks the reverse of generous. Trading 
profit and sundry income was up last year 
from £10,239,506 to a new record of 
£12,530,987. Group profit, after taxation, 
rose from £6,193,187 to £9,544,731. While 
jt is true that these profits were inflated to 
the extent of about £2,800,000, against 
£2,250,000 in 1949, by an exchange gain 
arising from the conversion to sterling of 
stocks carried by foreign subsidiaries, that 
does not look in itself an adequate reason 
for not stepping up the Ordinary dividend. 
To see the matter in true perspective one 
needs to relate the £986,000 net which goes 
to the Ordinary stockholders to the addition 
made of just over £5 million to the balances 
carried forward in the group. The board 
has also allocated £1,161,852, against £2 
million, to general reserve. 


In the accounts Mr. Robert Laidlaw, the 
J. & P. Coats chairman, and his co-directors 
do not vouchsafe any explanation of their 
ultra-cautious distribution policy, although 
they will doubtless defend their decision at 
the annual meeting on June 21st. Meantime, 
the £1 Ordinary stock units have fallen back 
to 63s. On the 124 per cent. dividend they 
are yielding just under 4 per cent., which is 
rather less than can be obtained on other 
“blue chip” industrial equities. In this 
case, however, the dividend is covered by 
such a large margin that I would hesitate to 
recommend selling. 


Guest, Keen Again 


There is nothing in the full report of 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds to suggest any 
need for revising my Opinion that the £1 
Ordinary shares are still good value for 
money around the current level of 60s. The 
yield, admittedly, on the 14 per cent. divi- 
dend is only a little over 44 per cent., but the 
prospects look good. Mr. J. H. Jolly and 
his co-directors have proved themselves an 
enterprising group of industrialists, and 
having disposed of the iron and steel interests 
at what look reasonably satisfactory prices 
I think they can be relied on to make effec- 
tive use of the proceeds. Stockholders can 
already thank the board for their prompt 
action in disposing of most of the Iron and 
Steel stock received as compensation for the 
nationalised assets and _ re-investing the 
money in a much shorter-dated gilt-edged 
security. This large-scale switch has saved 
the company a good deal in the matter of 
capital depreciation and affords a clear indi- 
cation that the Guest, Keen board is of the 
kind which makes up its mind quickly and 
acts on a view. As for the chances of any 
further repayment of capital over and above 
the Ss. a share which Ordinary stockholders 
will receive in the near future, I do not rate 
them very high. As Mr. Jolly reminds 
stockholders, the group has very large capital 
commitments, and the directors are rightly 
keeping in mind the possibility of an 
unscrambling of steel nationalisation. 


Morris Motors Expansion 


Even making full allowance for Lord 
Nuffield’s frank warning that the 1950 
results have been helped by abnormally 
favourable factors, the figures disclosed in 
the full report and accounts of Morris 
Motors reflect expansion on impressive lines. 
Group profit was almost trebled last year 
at £7,136,038, against £2,631,426. Sales rose 
from £40,741,778 to £60,980,000, with 
export turnover amounting to nearly £39 
million. Lord Nuffield emphasises that out- 
put reached a volume which had not pre- 
viously been approached, but he also records 
that this buoyant trend underwent a change 
early this year when sheet steel supplies were 
cut by 20 per cent. and other materials 
became restricted. Provided these problems 
on the materials side can be surmounted, 
there seems little doubt that the company 
can look forward to good figures for 1951. 
Orders in hand are ample for last year’s out- 
put rate to be maintained. As usual, the 
balance-sheet shows a _ strong position, 
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although there are indications of some pres. 
sure of increased business on liquid 
resources. Morris Motors’ 5s. Ordinary 
shares at 40s. are yielding nearly 6! per 
cent. less tax on the 27 per cent. tax-free 
dividend. They are a good holding in the 
motor car field. ‘ 


Selection Trust Attractions 


As I forecast when discussing the merit; 
of Selection Trust 10s. Ordinary shares on 
February 2nd, this company has substanti- 
ally increased its dividend for the year ended 
March 3lst. On the strength of a sharp 
rise in earnings the dividend rate hag 
been raised from 20 per cent. to 324 
per cent. and the higher rate is covered 
by available net earnings of just under 70 
per cent. The 10s. shares, which on February 
2nd were quoted at 47s. 9d., have moved up 
to 50s.—a modest improvement—and one 
which in my view does not do full justice to 
the position disclosed in the latest accounts, 
Dividend and interest receipts are shown to 
have risen from £731,000 to £1,052,000, an 
increase of over 40 per cent. Profits from 
sales of investments in the past year were 
also substantially higher. In consequence, 
after allowing for other income items and 
charging expenses, profits, before tax, are 
up from £864,000 to £1,319,000, and net 
profit is over 60 per cent higher at £784,000, 
against £488,000. On the capital side the 
outstanding feature of a strong balance-sheet 
is the sharp increase in the surplus of liquid 
assets. Whereas at March 3lst, 1950, this 
surplus was well under £2 million, it is now 
shown to be over £2} million. The current 
assets include nearly £1,700,000 in gilt-edged 
stocks and just under £1,200,000 in cash. 
The attraction of Selection Trust as an 
investment medium is that it gives a holder 
a stake in the copper, lead, zinc, gold, dia- 
mond and oil industries. At the present 
price of 50s. the yield is the attractive one 
of 6} per cent. 

A Good Industrial 


For investors who like to combine a high 
income yield with a prospect of capital 
appreciation the Ss. Ordinary shares of 
Stimpson Leathers look a promising pur- 
chase around today’s price of 14s. At this 
level the yield on the 25 per cent distribution, 
which has been forthcoming since the under- 
taking became a public company in 1949, is 
8} per cent., which is substantially more than 
can be obtained from most other shares in 
the same industry. The 25 per cent. dividend 
was covered by available net earnings of 
78 per cent. This company carries on the 
business of chrome tanners, leather manu- 
facturers and merchants. It has alert and 
experienced management and strong City 
backing on the financial side. The last 
balance-sheet, dated September 30th, 1950, 
showed that net current assets amounted to 
£668,599. Stock accounted for just over 
£400,000 and the company held cash and 
Tax Certificates of over £300,000. As every- 
one is aware, leather prices are now at 
abnormally high levels, but there are no indi- 
cations of any serious break. World demand 
continues to absorb all available supplies and 
rearmament will add strength to the demand 
side. In his annual statement made in 
January the chairman disclosed that the 
company had opened the current year under 
very active conditions and that turnover for 
the first two months had established a record. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


UNITED SUA BETONG RUBBER 


ESTATES 
sik JOHN HAY ON THE PRICE OF RUBBER 


The forty-second annual general meeting of 
The United Sua Betong Rubber Estates, Ltd., 
was held on May 30th in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement 
circulated by the chairman, Sirk JOHN Hay : 
Within the space of a month or two the rubber 

narket has undergone bewildering changes in 
sentiment and price which in their violence and 
rapidity surpass almost all former extremes of 
the many fluctuations which feature in the 
history of our notoriously variable commodity. 

In the early part of this year the London price 
of rubber rose to 6s. 2d. per lb. It has since 
fallen to 3s. 7d. And yet in that interval there 

as been no significant change in the statistical 
outlook in so far as it relates to production and 
consumption. 

The London Conference which met in Febru- 
arv, with its imposing array of national repre- 
sentatives, its secrecy, its whispers of an acute 
shortage of rubber and the consequent need 
for international allocation,. ministered to an 
excited and expectant market. Nevertheless, the 
sober fact was that the rate of rubber produc- 
tion then and in prospect was in excess of 
probable trade requirements, The excess was 
of an order sufficient to implement trade stocks 
and to add not inconsiderably to the U.S.A. 
strategic stockpile. Whether supply and demand 
for all purposes were to be brought into equili- 
brium depended primarily on the rate at which 
the U.S.A. was content to add to its stockpile 
and to what further extent she could increase 
her production of synthetic and so reduce her 
dependence on natural. The decision made early 
in April to impose destinational control on ail 
shipments of rubber from Malaya and adjacent 
Colonial territories, with its avowed purpose of 
reducing supplies to China, and the later 
decision to stop all shipments to that country, 
with its consequent promise of more for others, 
gave encouragement to the U.S.A., in particular, 
to follow a more cautious buying policy, and 
so a price that went up quickly has fallen more 
rapidly. 

DESIRE FOR STABLE PRICE 

In circumstances where the trend of prices is 
influenced not by supply and trade demand but 
by political strategic considerations overlaid by 
emotion, it would be imprudent to hazard an 
opinion regarding future prices, but what I can 
assert with confidence is that recent experiences 
confirm producers in their desire for a stable 
price at a moderately profitable level. That, 
unhappily, is a choice that they are not given. 
To consent to a ceiling price in times of 
apparent shortage without any reciprocal under- 
takings in respect of price in times of surplus 
would be a foolish bargain. Without such rare 
spells of prosperity as the industry at present 
enjoys it would rapidly become obsolete through 
lack of funds for replanting and re-equipment. 
In previous addresses I have- made the point 
hat the price of rubber is not out of line with 
he prices of other commodities. In terms of 
American cotton values, the present price of 
rubber is substantially below the 1939 level. 
In that year we were able to barter 90,000 tons 
of rubber for 600,000 bales of cotton. The 
same quantity of rubber today is the equivalent 
of only 370,000 bales of cotton. 

Including all forward contracts outstanding 
at May 2Ist, out of this year’s crop 6,458,024 
lbs. have been sold at an average price of 
48.27d. per pound. 

The murder of two members of our staff, as 
recorded in the directors’ report, is a grim 
reminder of the conditions under which our 
staff serve and of the dangers which beset them 
in the course of their'work. To thei enduring 
courage we again pay tribute. For their services 
we are deeply grateful. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE EVERY READY CO. 
(GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 


Manufacturers of 
DRY BATTERIES, PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
LAMPS, ALLDRY RADIO 

JHE annual general meeting of The Ever Ready 
Co. (Great Britain) Ltd. was held on May 3lst, 
1951, in London. The following are the com- 
ments of the chairman, Mr. E. N. Rowbotham, 
on the report and accounts for the year ended 
February 28th, 1951. 


JUBILEE YEAR—RECORD SALES AND 
NET PROFIT 

This is the Jubilee Year of the business and 
I am therefore more than pleased to be able 
to tell you that the sales and net profit before 
taxation constitute a record in the company’s 
history , 

The result is due to the spread of the com- 
pany’s activities and in particular to the rapid 
development of its export trade through its 
wholly owned subsidiary, The Berec Battery 
Export Company Limited. In consequence the 
accounts are now drawn up in the form of 
consolidated accounts and the figures shown for 
last year have been afijusted to enable stock- 
holders to make an easy comparison. 

Apart from the main business of the com- 
pany which, as you know, is the manufacture 
and supply of dry batteries and all forms of 
portable electric light and Alldry Radio, we are 
interested either directly or through our sub- 
sidiaries and associated companies in the 
manufacture of chemicals for batteries and 
other important industrial uses, carbon rod, 
miniature motors and toys. All these products 
are sold on the export market as well as on ‘the 
home market. 


THE “SAUCEPAN SPECIAL” 

Sales of radio receivers using the company’s 
Alldry Radio Batteries have increased, and a 
considerable success has been achieved by the 
““Saucepan Special”—a short-wave receiver 
specially designed for use in Central Africa. 
Sales of miniature electric motors and toys 
using dry batteries which were introduced last 
year have progressed satisfactorily. 

The consolidated balance sheet shows that 
fixed assets have increased by £175,000. This 
figure includes the purchase of the freehold of 
our factory at Walthamstow referred to in the 
directors’ report, and stockholders will be glad 
to learn that for all practical purposes the 
manufacturing premises of the company are 
now all freehold property. 

The value of trade investments (the book 
value of which shown in the balance sheet is 
£194,043) has increased during the year from 
£599,277 to £714,171, due almost entirely to an 
increase of £107,945 in the market value of the 
quoted investments. 

Reserves and carry forward have increased 
from £1,718,117 to £1,866,825. The balance of 
current assets over liabilities and provisions is 
lower than last year due to the special expendi- 
ture on the purchase of the freehold of our 
Walthamstow factory. 

Stock at £1,452,583 is only £28,000 higher 
than last year mainly due to the control of 
material supplies. 

The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows depreciation the same as last year, 
namely £80,000, and your directors recommend 
the allocation of £108,705 to reserve account; 
£50,000 of this sum to be added to contingencies 
(including taxation equalisation) reserve which 
is expected to be sufficient to deal with 
inequalities in taxation from year to year arising 
out of the effect of initial allowances, etc. 

On the acquisition of the entire shareholding 
of a company which deals with battery and 
other chemicals a payment of £38,705 was 
involved for the goodwill of the business and, 
in accordance with the long-established policy 
of the company, this sum has been written off 
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as shown in the reserve account. This company 
was acquired so late in the financial year that 
its results are not included in the present con- 
solidated accounts. 


TAXATION AGREED 

I am happy to be able to report to you that 
since the end of our financial year we have 
agreed with the Inland Revenue the whole of 
our liability for war-time taxation. 

Your directors have appointed three joint 
general managers of our business. They have 
each of them served the compahy for over 
fourteen years, and I am sure they will assist 
in maintaining for the company the tradition 
upon which the success of the business has been 
built up. 

During the year a comprehensive non-con- 
tributory pension scheme benefiting the whole of 
the staff has been introduced. Your directors 
have frequently placed on record their appreci- 
ation of the service given by the staff to the 
company, and they feel sure that stockholders 
will concur in giving this practical encourage- 
ment to those men and women who have taken 
up the company’s service as their career and on 
whose continuance in our service depends, to 
a large degree, the future of the company. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

In October last the company was compelled 
to increase a number of selling prices to offset 
partly the rise in the cost of raw materials. 
Increased costs and shortages of raw materials 
are probably the greatest difficulties facing the 
company in the coming year. Your directors 
are actively pursuing their long-standing policy 
of securing greater efficiency in manufacture, 
but any further substantial increase in basic raw 
materials or wages must inevitably cause further 
increase in selling prices. 

I would like again to record the board’s high 
valuation of the efficient service given to the 
company by both staff and workpeople. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
final dividends of 5 per cent., on 200,000 
Preference Stock units of £1 each, making 
10 per cent. for the year. amd 20 per cent. on 
4,041,609 Ordinary Stock units of 5s. each, 
making 35 per cent. for the year, were approved. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
231st. ANNUAL REPORT 
LORD BICESTER’S REVIEW 








Tue following is a summary of the address 
given by the Right Honourable Lord Bicester, 
Governor of the Royal Exchange Assurance, 
at the Annual General Court held at the office 
of the Corporation, Royal Exchange, London, 
E.C.3, on May 30th, 1951:— 

The Life Department issued 5,458 policies 
for net sums assured tota'ling £4,868,043, an 
appreciable increase over the figures attained 


_ last year. The total premium income has again 


risen and now stands at £1,912,288 which is 
approximately £106,000 above that for 1949. 


Claims were again on the normal scale, 
amounting in all to £1,340,989. The overall 
rate of interest has shown an_ increase, 


being £4 4s. 9d. per cent., against £4 2s. 10d. 
per cent. for 1949. There has been, as you 
know, a very severe decline from the rate of 
interest prevailing twenty years ago, and in 
these days of high taxation it is obvious that 
net interest can very quickly become an in- 
adequate compensation for a severe loss in 
capital values, so that your directors have 
held fast to the principle that capital security 
takes precedence over all other considerations. 
During the year increased opportunities were 
found to make further first-class long-term 
investments at satisfactory rates of interest 
so that the adoption of a delayed investment 
policy has brought our Life Fund substantial 
advantage. The necessity for the provision of 
(Continued on page 734) 
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considerable further capital 
today. This should give institutional investors 
like ourselves the opportunity of providing 
essential assistance to the country, as well as 
fulfilling our investment requirements on 
satisfactory terms. 


FIRE, MARINE AND ACCIDENT 

In our Fire Department, both at home and 
overseas, we have had a very excellent year, 
and at the new record figure of £4,018,868 
our premium income is over £500,000 in 
excess of 1949. The fact that this good ex- 
perience has extended to our overseas business, 
which again shows a considerable increase, 
represents a highly desirable benefit to this 
country’s economy. ‘The underwriting profit 
of £505,783 from the Fire Department has 
been transferred to the profit and loss account. 

The results of our Marine Department were 
favourable, and we are again transferring 
£75,000 to our profit and loss account, 


MEETINGS — (Continued from 


faces industry 


Our Actident Department has again experi- 
enced a most successful year, the premium 
income having reached a new high level at 


£2,699,380, and I am glad to say that both 
the home and overseas sections of the business 
have made their contribution to this result. 
As regards our home motor business, the end 
of petrol rationing in June of last year has, 
of course, led to an increase in motoring and 
ilso) an increased number of accidents. 
Coupled with this, the very small proportion 
of new vehicles available for the home market 
has meant that old cars are still in use, and 
the cumulative effect has been that claims 
costs have continued to rise. The total trans- 
fer from the combined sections of the Accident 
Department to the profit and loss account is 
£243,778. 

The total “ Royal Exchange ” departmental 
transfers to the profit and loss account add up 


to the record figure of £829,840, which, together 
with net interest received and the proprietors’ 
one-third share of the life valuation surplus, 
makes a total of £1,133,803. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


I come now to the consolidated accounts of 
our Group, and I am glad to report that our 
associated companies have also done very well. 
The consolidated profit and loss account shows 
a total figure of £2,128,360, of which 
£1,631.852 represents departmental profits and 
£60,508 the proprietors’ share of the life valua- 
tion surplus. On the other side of the con- 
solidated account United Kingdom taxation, 
including provision for income tax for 1951-52, 
amounts to £987,173. If in addition you take 
into account the sum of £316,667, which is 
the amount of tax that has been suffered by 
our income from investments, you will realise 
that altogether the Inland Revenue has shared 
in the results of our business endeavours to 
the extent of over one and a quarer million 
pounds. We ¢finally carry to the profit and 
loss appropriation account £839,679. Since I 
addressed you last we have been notified by 
the authorities that the Group is not liable 
to Excess Profits Tax and we are, therefore, 
in a position to release the reserves set up in 
the war years. In common with all other jndus- 
trial and commercial undertakings, we have 
been faced with a considerable increase in 
salaries, and with a correspondingly heavy in- 
crease in liabilities in respect. of pensions 
throughout the Group. The directors have 
therefore felt it prudent to use these reserves 
to help to make the substantial contribution of 
£1,254,500 to the respective pension funds. The 
balance of last year’s account is increased to 
£1,947,429, and this figure is carried to our 
consolidated balance sheet 

From these figures you will realise that 1950 
was one of the favourable years for insurance 
generally although with the — international 





situation so clouded it would be rash to pro- 
phesy a continuation of such prosperity. How- 
ever, your Court of Directors feel that circum 
stances warrant their recommending a modest 
increase in the final dividend to 25 per cent. 
which will make 40 per cent. for the year. 


PREMIUM INCOME £21,000,000 


The consolidated accounts show that the 
total premium income at home and overseas of 
the Royal Exchange Group of companies, in- 
cluding our Life business, amounts to 
£21,000,000. This is in effect the tangible result 
of the good work done by everyone at our 
Head Office and branches both at home and 
overseas. I am sure, therefore, you will wish 
me once again to convey my congratulations 
and thanks to our general manager, Mr. A. 
Phelps, and his able assistants, to every member 
of our staff, and to our local directors and 
agents both here and abroad As can .be 
seen from our consolidated figures, our suc- 
cess arises from the combined” efforts of the 

‘Royal Exchange” and its many associated 
companies, and it is to the directors, manage- 
ment, staffs and agents of these companies also 
that this message of congratulation is sent. 
trust that through this address I shall also reach 
all those who safeguard and work for our 
interests overseas and who have contributed in 
such full measure to the result placed before 
you. 

The usefulness of the services given by — 
insurance throughout the world has never bee 
more in evidence than now in this period of 
rising prices and increasing values. I do not 
think it would be possible to find a_ better 
example of the advantage this country i$ reap- 
ing from private endeavour than the contribu- 
tion British insurance is making towards our 
national economic survival in these difficult 
times 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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PUBLIC LECTURE 
“SWEDENBORG AND 
THE NEW COSMOLOGY = 


by CLIFFORD HARLEY 
at North Hall, Victoria Halls, 
Bloomsbury Square, we.l, 
on Wednesday, the 6th June, [95! 
at 7.30 p.m. 
Chairmon: Professor Herbert Dingle 


Admission free 

















ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 
(by arrangement with 
the Arts Council of Great Britain) 
SATURDAY, 9th JUNE, at 2.30 


A SPECIAL CONCERT 


by the combined choirs of the 
HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY 
and the 
ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


A SEA SYMPHONY 


(Vaughan Williams) 
ELSIE MORISON GORDON CLINTON 


BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST 


(Walton) 
DENNIS NOBLE 
At the Organ: 
ARNOLD GREIR 





THE 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


Boxes £5 Sv. and £2 12s. 6d. Stalls 12s. 6d. 
and 10s. 6¢ Arena 7s. 6d. and 6s. Balcony 
(reserved) Ss. (unreserved) 4s. Gallery 3s, 
Tickets from Royal Albert Hall 
(KENsir 











gton 8212) and usual Agents 
MAGNIFICENT 


ALL-STEEL B57 
FISHING ROD 


Satisfied users write: 
“Angler's greatest 
Bargain.” 







A £9 ROD for less 
than 30/-. Write 
for leaflet quot- 


Specification: 








&ft. long, two 
Sections (with 
the perfect non- 





ng er ne 












t ving l Stick quick-screw 
lefails foolproof sleeve 
od. joints), High Ten- 

sile, flexible Steel 


Rod tapering # to 
i”. Weight §} oz., 


copper plated, 
finished olive green. 
Fitted 11” Cork Grip. 
Chrome Collar, Winch 


fittings, Butt Cap, Butt 
Ring & End Ring. Price 
including Purchase f 
Tax, With Agatine 29 6 
y Butt and Strutted End Rings, 
& 10s. Extra. 


(Dept. &.) 
300 Camberwell Rd., 
S.E.5 


iE — "Phone: Rodney 2181 
=~ 113 Edgware Rd., W.2. 

1, ™ ‘Phone: Pad. 2435. 
} | 26 ewan Rd., 


wis. She. 3369. 
MARBLE ARCH tower viign F Street. 
atford. 
dels) Postal enquiries to 
Camberwell. 

















THE SPECTATOR, 


yj JILSON MIDGLEY on The Brontes in 
Sunshine, Saturday, June 2nd, at 


3 p.m. . A, G. Strong reading his own 
Work, Thursday, June 7th, at 6.15 p.m. 
Lecture Theatre, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, in connection with Festival Exhi- 


bition of Books. 


FESTIVAL ATTRACTIONS 


ATTERSEA PARK L.C.C. Intern aSonel 
Open Air Sculpture Exhibition. til 


dusk daily. e. to September. enteien 
ls., children 6d. 
WHRISTOPHER FRY'S ‘A ep of 
Prisoners,"" at St. enesane? Search, 
Regent St. Eves. at church 8.30 p.m., 
Tues., Sat., 6.30 p.m. and at church 8,30 


p.m. 7/6, > -, 2/6, Bkg. WAT 4723 or 
Agencies. 


OSSTIVAL EXHIBITION of Contemporary 
Furniture and Furnishings in rooms 


showing schemes for town and country 
living.—HeaL & Son, 196, Tottenham Court 
Rd., W.1. 


ONDON COUNTY  COUNCIL.—Inter- 

4 national Sculpture Exhibition, Battersea 
Park. A lecture entitled “* Modern Sculp- 
ture Abroad. by Professor N. Pevsner, 
Ph.D., Slade Professor of Fine Art in the 
University of Ca . will be given at 
the Henry meve s Royal Institute of 








: ‘th "June, at 6.30 p.m. The 
lecture will be illustrated -with lantern 


slides. Admission is free.—Granam Savace, 
rors ation Officer, The County Hall, S.E.1. 
(610) 


[HE Historic Plate of the City of London, 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, Foster Lane, Cheap- 
side. Open til Jume 16. Weekdays 10.30- 
). Admission 2s. 


LITERARY 


Your PEN CAN PAY for your holiday. 

A people add yearly to the family 
cd help to pay for the family 
’ ay vy writing articles, stories and 
sketches based on holiday experiences. The 








London School of Journalism, founded by 
the leading newspaper proprietors and 
Staffed by experts, Las helped thousands to 
success. Why not~you? Advice is free, 
fees are low A copy of ** Writing for = 


Press "* 2s free from Prospectus 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, Gc — 


Square, ya W.C.1. MUSeum 4574 
** Whenever you think of writing, think of 
the L.S.J.” 

MERICAN MAGAZINES, Nat. Geog 

Mag.. Pop. Mechs., Fortune, &c.. by 
postal subscription Send for details.— 
THomAs ANd Co. (SP), 111, Buchanan Street, 
Blackpool. 


A & a Boox Co., 391, St. John St 

4 E.C.1.—We get that book you want. 

JE, MeDOUGAL: L for typing: 24-hour 
at translations.—31, Kensington 








Church Street, London, W 8. Western 5809. 
\ AGAZIN SS.—Foyies arrange postal 
4 ions for all British maga- 


“periodicals and almost all 
and Continental publications.— 
ovis Lip. (Subscription Dept.), 
Sharing Cross Road, London, 


READING is_ back again. 
imber_ ‘(including stories by 
and Frank O'Connor) now 

1,6 from al) bookshops and 

Or send 6/6 for year's sub- 

‘Modern Reading,”’ 1, Lad- 

€ W.il. 

Greta FI er BUREAU. 15, Strand 
office staff perm and 





temp. T mm. D plicating, Translations 
WH! 3501 (3 lines). 
Ws R ITE ‘FO )R PROFIT.—Send for free 
- THe REGENT INSTITUTE 
of 850). Palace Gate. London, W.8. 
EDUCATIONAL 
TIVE and 






SECRETARIAL 
t ST. ,GO —— ‘S SECRE- 
iE 









i appoi 
» THe Vice Princi 
(Cantab.). 
SEC RETARIAL TRAINING 
courses for gtaduates or 
Davigs's, Bn! Lodge, 
W.l4 Tele ne: ark 
may begin “now. 
SECRETARIAL COL- 
Lane, C.l. Clerk to 


Ce PPLEGATE 
LEGE, Golden 
the Governors.—Mon 2828. 
Dare Arh AND DICK, 7, 


Holland 
W.11 Individual tuition for 
examinations Navy and Army Entrance. 
lst M 5. General Certificate at aij levels. 
Tel. PARK 7437. 
N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 57, 
Duke Street, W.1, provides Training 
for High-Grade ey Posts. New 
Courses commence June 
ISTAL TUITION Ay , a Cert. of 
Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Nortbhn.), 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
LL.B., B.D. Degrees, Diplomas, Law 
Exams., &c. Low _ fees. Instalments.— 
Prospectus trom C. D. PARKER, M.A., 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
‘EE SPAIN LTD. offer special SpanisH 
AND EDUCATIONAL Course in 
2 1 to 30 and Aug. 1 to 30. 
y inclusive London back to London. 
Price £57 per person.—Full details on 
request to: Sree Sparn Lrp., Dept. S, 78, 
New Oxford Street, London. W.C.1. 
NHE AGES OF DISCOVERY.—One week 
residential course on the narratives of 
great explorers and the reflections of new 








discoveries and new science in English 
Literature 1450-1650. All-in fee £5 5s.— 
For details and application form apply 


Warp:x, Urchiont Manor. nr. Devizes, 


Wilts. 





JUNG I, ssi 


SHORTHAND FOR EVERYMAN.-—For 
business of pleasure learn Troan, the 
modern system, in only 12 hours.—Details 
from Tross SHORTHAND, BCM/TROAB, 
London, W.C.1. " 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
1 er ART BOOKSELLERS (Bloomsbury), 
reqr. intell., educ. shorthand typist for 
clerical/secretaria] work.—Write full par- 
tics., age, / education, erence. salary 
required. No Sats.—Box 2) . 
[UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN.— Appoint- 
/ ment of Secretary to the University. 
The University Court will, in the Autumn 
1951, proceed to the appointment of a 


Secretary to the University, which office 
will become vacant on 30th September, 
1952 It is intended that the person 


appointed should take up duty some months 
before the present Secretary demits office. 
Salary at least £2, per annum with 
F.S.S.U.. and Children’s Allowance. The 
Universify pays a proportion of removal 
expenses. Further particulars and form of 
application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, with whom applications should 
be lodged not later than 30th September; 
1951. J. Burcuwart, Secretary. The 
Universi sity __ Aberdeen 


ACCOMMODA’ TION 


N=AR HARRODS.—Inexpensive pied-a 
a terre in well-kept house Comfortable 
divan rooms, concealed basins, always very 
hot water baths, gas-fires, cen. heat., tele- 
phones, breakfasts. Gentlemen only. 34 
ens and 4 gns.—KENsington 4367. 
.EW FOREST.—Double room available in 
a large country house. reakfast in 
bed. Good _ food. Every comfort.— 
Rosinson, Bu-bush, Burley. 
XFORD GRADUATE seeks pleasant 
room in good family from July, for 
several months. Budding young lawyer. Ex. 
refs.—Martrn, Vicarage, Aylsham, Norfolk. 
FOR SALE 
JAIR COTTAGES (early XIX cent.) for 
sale in country town. One vacant and 
just modernised. The other Jet. Main 
services. Each has valuable fishing rights 
in the Kennet. Price £3,650. No agents. 
—Box 2055. 
‘ML., 18 CENT. COTT., 8m. 
6 10 sea_ 6 rms., main wtr., W 
4 ac. Tel.: Elmsted 94. 
HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
‘WITZERULAND.—P.G.s taken by young 
h couple in large, comfortable and ideally 
situated Chalet in sunny Alpine valley 
anave Montreux. Wonderful view, walks 
nd flowers, tennis, riding, swimming. For 
illust rated brochures, kindly enclose Inter- 
national Stamp voucher.— C. B. WuiLmot- 
ALLIsTonge, Bon Accueil, Chateau d’Oex. 
YHELTENHAM SPA.—For pleasant holi- 
days at any season. Lovely Cotswold 





Can terbury, 
Garage 






bracing air, sport, music enter 

For rail services ena ui at 

stations, offices, agents, Free lide. trom 
Dept. 14. Town Hall. 


} OL IDAYS THAT ARE DIFFERENT.— 


Far from the madding crowd” at 
Felpham, a charming village on the Sussex 
C joast 


Lovely Guest House in half acre 


il gardens, catering for Members 
ns, Busi ness Executives and 
trative ions. From 7 _ gns. 





I 1 ure. * KeENwoop, Midway, Felp- 
ham 8, Sussex. Bognor Regis 2163. 
PS —It you still can’t cast your clouts 
comfort in Carlisle, Cambridge, 
Canterbury or Clapham, why 
t Cannes, Como, Capri or Col de 
Ro ye climatic condi- 
conducive carefree clout casting. 
Harold Tt gh am. 
conducts his TRAVEL AGENCY at 
15, § Jc hns Road, Harrow, and answers to 
HARrow 1040, 


Cambe — ell, 
1 





QE S PAIN this Summer, Autumn or 
\ Winter, 14 wonderful days on the Costa 
jrava from £26 3s. 3d. Palma de Mallorca 
2 za from £28 7s. Alj fully 
ial Cruises: July 6th 
to Holy Land 
em-Naples), cost rom 

17th (Marseilles-Algiers- 
anca-Cadiz-Lisbon-Bordeaux) and 
t 24th (Bordeaux-Vigo-Lisbon-Malaga- 
a a-Marseilles), both from £48. Send 
now for full details to: Ses Spain Lrtp., 78, 
New Oxford St.. W.C.1 (Entrance Dyott 
St.). 















*‘WISS HOLIDAY.—Hotel Pension Nar- 
. cisses, Chamby-sur-Montreux (2,000 ft.) 
Ss i, quiet and comfortable. Magnificent 
ws. Inclusive price 10 days, 125 francs. 
rPYRAVEL ABROAD by Porvtarts for 

warmth and sunshine. Greatly reduced 
prices for Switzerland, South of France 
and Paris. Independent travel or con- 
ducted tours. By air or rail.—Porv.anis 
Tours of Berne. London Office (Dept. 8.), 
6, Royal Arcade, Old Bond Street, London, 
W.1. Tel.: Reg. 1352/3. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


SURREY beauty spot near Gui aétord. 
4i. Comfortable twin-bedded rooms, with 
hot and cold water, electric fires. 
personal yoy 3 aa you will enjoy. 





Six guineas mg r week. Recom- 
mended by the dpectetor Sen 195C. 
BERPORTH. Cardiganshire coast.— 


4 Attractive small guest house has some 
vacancies for early and late summer. 
left in August. 300d cooking, own 
produce, every comfort.—Write for details 
to Miss BatarD, Pen-y-Craig, Aberporth. 
NGLESEY.—Pennant Guest Hovse, 5 
mins. sea. Modern sanitation, bh. & c 
water.—GREENHALGH. Tel. 274. 
(Continued on page 736) 
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1951 1951 
WINCHESTER 


EXHIBITION 


of 


ANCIENT CHARTERS, MANU- 


SCRIPTS and BOOKS of the 
CITY, CATHEDRAL and COL- 
LEGE, including the Magnificent 


12th Century Illuminated Manuscript 
The Famous WINCHESTER BIBLE 
GUILDHALL 
JULY 4th to 14th 
Visitors are invited to see the reorganised 
CIT USEUM 
THE CENTENARY EXHIBITION 
at the 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
during JULY and AUGUST 
THE POSTAL ~~ lca 
HIBITIO} 


EX 
GUILDHALL 


JULY 17th to 21st 


PARACHUTES 
c» PURE WHITE SILK 232,20, 
panets 19/- paneis 27/6 “pac'* 52/6 
Sin xsivds. 2] . ow i 21/6 
Zin. attop Pnis Puls 


(3) CREAM EGYPTIAN COTTON, each panel 
S4in. x 96in., 10in. at ae 











2 Panels 25/- pats 47/6 22 Panels 70/- 


NEW WHITE PILLOW COTTON 


25/6 


LENGTHS, 3yds.x38in. Each 
NEW WHITE CAMBRIC 28/6 
LENCTHS. 3yds. x 37in. Each 

Post Free, Money back guarantee. 


PREMIER DRAPERY CO. (DEPT. 45), 
113, Church Street, London, N.16. 


/ BELIEVE YOU 
LOVE YOUR 
MURRAYS 

MORE 





EN who smoke Murray’s Mellow 

Mixture just wouldn’t give it up. 
A grand tobacco of medium strength 
—the strength most men prefer. Cool 
and fragrant, with a flavour all its 
own, slow burning, Jong-lasting— 
—that’s important these days! 


MURRAY'S 
MELLOW MIXTURE 
4/ I da. an ounce 


MURRAY, SONS AND CO. LTD., BELFAST, 
NORTHERN IRELAND where good tobaccos 
have been skilfully blended for over 130 years 
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EAUTIFUL BUCKS.—Quaker Guest THOLL PALACE HOTEL, Pitlochry, 

House in quiet countryside, but only 21 ~ pene. Golf, Tennis. Dancing. ‘ ~ 
miles from London.—Otp Jorpans Hosrst, rochure ro rasneas * Request.— Tele- o~n : 

Beaconstiel phone Pitlochry Festival Theatre— Recommended 

RITTANY,—Sea, golf, tennis, 7 to 9 May to September. r Ashle C 

beds, 6 weeks from June 15 or part, d ACOMBE BAY HOTEL, South 
6 ns. for whole or 7 gns. shorter let J Devon.—Beautiful position overlooking oy ae 
Service available.—Box 202C fee: perfect ¢ peed really good cooking “OUT OF T 

OURNEMOU _§ tions or resere uxury fittings throughout; unlicensed; rea- HE — =e INT( MINEHEAD, 

] Ae: oon nn _ — ~ ny anetandl s sonable terms; good centre Devon tours; SUNSHIN ) THI Situated in en eemrerest. " NORTHFIELD 
hote] or guest house, mailed you by return. ok now for lovely holiday ‘ at high standards of cate: on an ads a 
Write your special requirements to: I ARBOTAN (Gers), Southern France my "' Shop _ ndow’’ below,tort AT ANY TIME OF 

“ Sourmern Hotrways Bureau,’ 105, Old ons =e ete Leg Lm rag | 7 ~ d be cut ont for reference, Convalescence A honeymo Te NEAR 
hristchure¢ ; Jrgently, ‘ph uricose, umatic, cellulitic ( Spa > me . ae so , r just 
eee lurch Road (Urgently phone Ottices. rel. 4.—Herst pas Tucauss, Tei. 9. # g me, enclosing am ped = Lee mood t ; E noo! the sea, and 
] ARTMOOR Farm offers comf liday. Superb cuisine ae = velope, I am often able to ° Tel 864 ake a happy combination 

Home prod. Expert ckg. Old farmhouse ] ETTER FOOD, better beds, better book make lear what was obscure before | NE 
with mod. san. Cent. heating. Log fires. now at Sunholme Hotel, St. Agnes, My personal advi rers the whole WQUAY, Cornwall. HEADI AND HOTEL 
Excel. centre walking, motoring or for rest. Cornwall, for perfect spring and summer Britain and of ran od Jd. Mebles Comstnna /For your June Honeymoor Billiards 
Terms, 5-5) gns., vacancies except August. holidays. 5-7 gus.—'Phone 318 68 James ¢ ‘ + M na) Bridge Dancing. Tennis, Su g 
- Mrs I. Steven, Southcombe, Widecombe- T OURNEMOU TH, a ~ dnl Court ames's Street, London, S.W’.1, oe 18-hole Golf - 
in-the-Moor, Devon. Horst. Tel.: 1944 33 rooms, 1 acre | | SOUTH CORNWALL. POLSUE MANOR, in G04, 00d. well-stocked, cellars. attractive 

G Comf. ard resi (pri- rounds. very counters. Superlative food. Roseland 1 mile v . bunge Every 

{)DINBURGH.- f. board d 1 ds. E mile sea. Own poultry. con ies Sun Le roam 

J vate villa’. Superior loc., 12s, 6d. bed ens. weekly: 7-8 gna June onwards cows, fresh farm produce, and the personai “it” a s€a view (Private bathrooms avail. 
and breakfast. Other meals as arranged.— URCOT-ON-THAMES. OXON. — Crort touch combine to make your stay a REA Ee , os booking advi able, Write 

ox 10008. House Horet.—A country house on HOLIDAY. (Ruan High Lanes, nr. Truro.) olglaze. Tel. 2211 

UR: STMERE Momestead. ot river near Oxford. Club licence. Boating, el.: Veryan 270 a er QUEEN S HOTEL. aA ty 

us “c rds § , 10 kine : 

poh. ma, -. c ene. Ly - Station , Culham EXETER. ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL AS a = penemene. overlo ; ing Mount's 
. j ) . Clifton Hampden 32 beautiful 18th-Century Coaching House in Can ve vest headquarters for seeing the 

TALIAN RIVIERA.—To let, 8th June to YORNISH FISHING VILLAGE.—Rest. the quiet of the Cathedral Close. packed ornish Riviera from St. Ive to Land's 

Sth July, flat. 1 double, 1 single and / relax,» refresh in Torrevean Private with relics of a more leisurdd age—vet End and the Lizard. Write Manager, 
ee tenon. aoe. Mis9 Hotel, Porthleven.—Lr.-Cmor. Sus replete with every modern amenity. P.O. PORTSONACHAN by Daimally, Argyll, 

‘ ILFORD ON-SEA, Hants e * Wene CORNWALL.— Rock Hill Private Hotel, ‘phones all rooms Lift Restaurant, Warm welcome  awai tr A 
N woes,” “Bea. Road Rest "Flome for Rock (Trebetherick 103). Delightfully Cocktail Lounge. R.A.C., A.A. Tel, 4071-2, visitor :o PORTSONAC HAN HOTEL in the 
convalescents. All personal comforts con- situated, cece as beaches, bay and golt FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL, for 2®!t of the Western Highlands. Bagpipes 
sidered. Diets undertaken. Modern house | MKs; excellent = “ — and garden air that braces, sun that tans, cooking that S°ottish, Country Dancing. Salmon and 
near sea. po gp _ A. —! A a pleases, cocktails that cheer and nights yg he? —— be ee 

YORTH DEVON, overlooking Atlantic. ‘ , of restfulness A first-class hotel tor ° res el 

Take your choice of bracing air or the YORNWALL.—SENNEN Cove Horet, Land's long or short holidays. Sunny sheltered aan hrenan 234 

ulet, sheltered warmth of the valleys. / End. ‘Phone: Sennen 275. First-class. position. Fully licensed. Tel, 2850 RICHMOND HILL. Surrey. MORSHEAD 

riendly atmosphere. Satisfying meals.— Fully licensed: accommodates 80; excellent Nr GUILDFORD s . OTEL Just by the Park Gates and 
& Mas. W. Stewart, Stoke, Hartland. cuisine; unsurpassed sea views; safe bath- GRANGE HOTEL x ee facing that famous view of the Thames 

Tel.: Hartland 225 ing; excellent sands and rugged coastal atmosphere and friendly “- ‘wie, Offers quiet and comfortable residential 
G.s WELCOME.—Pte. hse., dble. room, scenery, 21s. per day until July 14th chefs and own Png Og ds s quarters from 7 gns.._with easy access to 
twin s, h. & c. Beautiful Kent I aoe Edge of Spprtmeer. Comfort- and stately trees; Golf Course: Tennis ©t¥ and West End. “Tel.: Richmond ‘sis, 

Cnty. easy reach Ldr ‘ul 4 ns able, modern, well run, easy reac ‘ and race 

Hy >it i 4 — OF Torquay. Plenty of geod food. 6 to % owns ond historia surroundings ‘midst SIDMOUTH. VICTORIA a Facing 

SGRREY,te the heart of § becutiful uineas.—Gareenacres  Horet, Chagford. _ - Ss mo more could one the Sea. Open all the year. Food you will 
WwW country partons "ler “walking ry for el. 3171 Bramley 2293. a ws baste Rediff ~~ 4 ver bedae att — 

cou ; C . i r y =e). iffusion Raido by your side warm 

uiet restful holiday. Easily accessible EVON.—Pilton Abbey, Barnstaple. Ex- 

from London. Small. part 17th century cellent ceptre for Exmoor and North Nr. HASTINGS, Sussex, GUESTLING gttractively, furnished ‘Gun yy 

ues house.—Mr. & Mrs . CARTER, Devon; coast: ample modern conveniences; HALL (on Hastings-Rye bus route). A Service with a Smile me and be Spoilt 

eee tenane Abinger Common, nr. Dorking. . & c. al rooms; extensive grounds; beautifully furnished Country House with Tel. 951. = 

Abinger 368. tennis: garages: own produce. 6 gns. in- every modern comfort. Delightful situa- TORQUAY. Bag yen me BALL ROU 
—_ clusive.—Brochure from resident proprie- tion, 500ft. up, with easy access to Downs caters especially for guests who wish to stay 

N iced ton ae toe House. | tors Mr. & Mrs, MAUNDER and sea. Courteous unobtrusive service. for long periods. Stands in three acres of 

54 gns., July/August 6 gns. ‘Phone 3356. | EVON. — Pinewood Private Hotel, home produce Resident Proprietor, beautifully situated gardens overlooking 

YEST SUSSEX.—AsINGWorTH HALL, ne: * Torrs Park, Ilfracombe. Few vacan- W. Harvey Morris. Tel.: Pett 3283. Torbay. Excellent cuisine. For full details 

Woarorrington in the Bownland | cies for all dates. Quiet country atmos- | | wasrincs, YELTON HOTEL. Licensed. Btite to Mr. and Mrs. B. L. Tobin. Resident 
Storrington. n wnia here. Excellent cuisine and comfort. . . - 3 . tcense@. Proprietars. Tel 3746 
col ntry Good holiday Same, 7 acres i. and C. ‘Phone 356. Centre of the Sea Front, next door 10 SUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. F 
rounds. Indoor and outdoor amusements. ~ . = - 1 White Rock Pavilion Renowned for + SP: aces 
miles sea, ‘buses pass. Unlicensed. Jr4RRicrorp > AT ITS neat excellent food. Lift. Night Porter. Modern the South and the Sun. 400tt. up in 
8tn.. Pulborough.—West Chiltington 2257 ea = eo, a A — equipment and comforts. Personal super- Acres of Park Land. . miles from London 
Ww THING GUEST HOUSE, nr. sea Siiehtil country hese hotel and cottages vision of Resident Proprietors. Tel. 614 and the —— z u A mesnned. First-class 
Every com.. sept. tables.—E, Morcan, tucked beneath the downs near Freshwater Wire ¥Yelton,” Hastings a F _™ -¢ an ee 
Yhure " - . + . e ; on own 
38. Church Walk. in the Isle of Wight. Here is the perfect HYTHE, | Kent. HOTBL IMPERIAL course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines) 
a a setting for a holiday o' eace and res joliday this year on the Kentish Coast 
HOTELS, &c. Perfect service. Licensed. A.A. and R.A.C at this magnificently equipped hotel facing WATERVILLE, Co. Kerry. 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY BUILDING of apptd. Details from MANAGER, Farringford the oa <0 pat pone _ ane ate “Golt + LAKE HOTEL for a 
great charm and historical interest. Hotel, Freshwater, 1.0.W. ‘Phone: 312 Course A large number of rooms with holiday Lake iver and s s 
beautifully furnished. Constant hot water, YLORIOUS COTSWOLDS Langston private bath; some private suites. Fine Bathing — SS, Ral : = 
Slumberland beds and electric fires all Arms Hotel. Kingham. Oxon Com- Ballroom and Cocktail Lounge. A.A., tor food wri Mrs. A. Meldon ‘ 
bedrooms, 9 cenerous meals, well cooked fortable, good food, excellent centre R.A.C. Tel. 67441. Waterville 7 
ian te hoe ie NOATHLAND, Nonta Youesuine Moors — isu OF ERISKA HOTEL, Connel, Areyil. 
- : “ a FPAIRHAVEN PRIVAT! OTEL in midst A jelightful st Highland Mans 1 m 
+ —, > anes cad trait .-- Lin == its own islar d, - vith direc t rn eon oo ood TORQUAY’S 
servec bY puses am rains Su comior bridge tc Mainlan Mag cent 
All rooms h. & c., with electric fires.— ei la - fainiand Eri ™ GRAND wet agp: 
le 25? a 6 , . be , 
Telephone 252 colour in Spring, Summer and Autumn Grand in r e siti 
‘RAND HOTEL, Dinard (Brittany). Ist Home Farm Produce Fully licensed wee “ - 
‘ 100 years of x ass) Now, special low season terms Write Capt A. D. S. Bart > w brand in every hin ‘ ~ iid 
OVE. Sussex.—Moretann Horer, Lans- 9 . <DAN With a view to a eae amily hol ay 
H downe Place (Tel ove 387161) ee ON-SEA, Mertott. _ GRAND this year, write S. R. Paul for detailed 
‘ ed mig Residential el HOTE Fine sands, bracing air, plenty brochure. 
{ ee Stoel a h. & c. and P of sunshin Good food, wines and service in ain 
Tel. 190 (Under the same direction Tel. 2234 
< in all roons. Cleanliness, good f M » Motel. hee ~ 
investment comfort the first consideratior Manor Hotel, Mundesley.) 
resident roprietor 
{ I the - — of the lovely Lammerm irs a a = — 
yet only 32 miles from Edinbur I 
1851 burne Hotel, Longformacus, Duns mene PPYENBY.—Mr. and Mrs. G. Wilson Nisbet IPYHANET.—Sarere mT Horet, Sarre, nr 
1951 mg . Tr - i —_ ng. 33000, Sut oa I have «cquired BELGRAVE Priv ATE H vrs I Birc! ingt Completely modern- 
: a > - 1s." Send Esplanade. Unrivalled position acing ised; th *S rounds; own farm pro- 
me h ~ and into Longformacus 1 beach and Caldy Island pr ate ~~ 3 to Ca 
h ~iety " or brochure on cliff face. Open mid- April 30 tron we 
1 Le rs Society has now com AKES.—Charm. old mansion beaut aroom 7 < courteous service, liberal rms for ri 
« pleted a century of public 4 view; 40 ac. grnds; mod. con.: mod cui . Telephone 259. vEST DORSET yc 
r service. To the discrimin- ee ee Set YHE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, W end peaceful comfort 
‘ ating investor it offers: ONDON (close Victoria Station) T° Watchbell Streat, Rye.—Good food. | House Hotel, nr. Bridport. 
4 Accom with breakfast quiet house, Soft b h. & c. in roor Central heat- rounding 8 ens 
Absolute security of capital, Res xe UWL tiden le ing ¢ views.—Apply, Proprietor Broch Chideo 
eorg ive i { clu ig Yoo) 
which may be realised at - omens at ‘Geant e r 7 , rPYORQUAY. — MAIDENCOMBE HOUSE 
? hy * Wes ‘our tarls Cour HOTEL Newly licensed. Splendidly 
j short notice, and 48.W.5. Quiet, comfortable; min. Tube | appointed Riding opp.. tennis court, HAUGHTON HOTEL 
Interest at 2}° (9 min, run Piccadilly, &c.). FRObisher 6492. sroquet Fi a. cuisine. Country house 
half. abn ag eae ae LD RED LION HOTEL. Stow-on-the. | atmosphere, 20 rooms.—Telephone: Tor- HASLEMERE, SURREY 
a Wold, Glos. (Tel. 66).—Cotswolds easily quay 876601. Five minutes from station but away from 
5 upon this interest is borne reached by train and car. Well heated TEYREWORNAN MANOR HOTEL, Nr. traffic noises. 
by the Societ Good cooking, own poultry. Garden. Near Wadebridge. N. Cornwall. 16th-Cent, HOME PRODUCE. PERSONAL ATTENTION 
y- church. buses shops. Restful. | Winter Manor, in 18 acres of lawns and woodlands, GROUNDS 5 ACRES, TENNIS. PUTTING 
A wise investment with a terms from 3 gns.; summer to 7 gns. adjoining bird sanctuary Own ae TERMS. 5 GUINEAS PER WEEK 
> _ , —_ shootir casy reach golfing an d beaches . 
worthwhile return, RMIDALE Hote, Olendarusl, Arey, | S0Ric\"and Desmer bas, Gun farm prod. | | Quet “comir for permanent resto 
‘ loveliest Highland glens. Fishing; Shooting. Fawn A from =o. See ‘year rouitd. Teleph : Has! e 297 
HASTINGS AND PORTH TOCYN HOTEL. near Abersoch, acs bret 
or peaceful holidays in unique position Ws. HIGHL ~ ep eet TAREE TY 
on own headland overlooking sea and Snow- REACHES PERFECTION ! MATLOCK 
; .donia, where comfort intelligent cooking BUCHANAN Arms Horet ymen, ~ 
| and personal service ‘are red. Golf, i +z golf, tennt es _ In the heart of Derbyshire 
bathing.—Abersoch 66, river fishing, m ——e of us 
BUILDING SOCIETY | ‘USSEX.—Steery Howtow Hort, Stor- — one A betwee em —— pnd SMED LEY’S HYD RO 
we : Ss rington. The country house with every anal » comfort e. the dig- 
LLINGTON PLACE + HASTINGS | ymfort; pe surroundings; near golf - ip ‘ef tradition with modern All treatments are given in the Hydro, 
i ea 8 miles.—'Phone 225 , + ‘iz : 
. #6 | ideas A d recom- thus eliminating risk from exposufe. 
Assets £4,000,000 EIGATE.—Oaknvurst Guest House (Tel mended H. & C. all bedroom central Gro wd 
R a ‘ srounds of ten acres include Tennis, 
eserves 3 £170,000 2632). Beautiful situation; convenient heating. Fully licensed. sun lounge: cock- Beate. Cro : 4 P. Lowa. 
| yndon; holidays. peri iods: excellent cook- tail bar Open al ~ ‘the ear Terms = roquet, an ‘utting La 
| ne ¢ oeafort: h. & c., fires; tennis; garage from 29/6 per . “Phone ven 310 Tariff booklet on application. 
ersonal supervision and 270 
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